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Tuis issue of The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine presents the work of vocational 
guidance in the Boston public schools, in 
the series devoted to particular cities. It 
becomes desirable, therefore, to speak of the 
rise of vocational guidance in Boston and of 
the Vocation Bureau of Boston. 

As early as 1907 the late Professor Frank 
Parsons, of the Law School of Boston Uni- 
versity, now honored everywhere as a pio- 
neer and man of real vision, established 
practical vocational guidance service for 
young men, new immigrants mainly, at the 
Civic Service House on Salem Street, Bos- 
ton. Parsons had been a volunteer club 
leader, but he now saw that the immigrant 
needed a knowledge not only of our lan- 

age and customs but much more of our 

ily employments, if he was to become self- 
supporting and self-respecting. Parsons 
also saw that this involved a study of the 
individual and an adaptation of him to the 
most fitting employment, — thus giving us 
the Parsons vocational guidance triangle 
with its three sides of “The individual,” 
“Employment,” and the “Correlation of 
the Two.” Here lay the nucleus of modern, 
organized, “scientific vocational guidance.” 

Professor Parsons interested influential 
yo the work, notably Professor Paul 

. Hanus of Harvard University, Mr. A. 
Lincoln Filene of William Filene’s Sons 
Company, Boston, and Mr. Meyer Bloom- 
field, Director of the Civic Service House, 
and organized the Vocation Bureau of Bos- 
ton in March, 1908. Parsons was made 
Director of the Bureau under a salary pro- 
vided by the late Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw of 
Boston, whose philanthropy had already 
established and maintained the Civic Serv- 
ice House. Offices for vocational guidance 
were opened at the Civic Service House, the 
Boston Economic Club, the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, and the Bos- 
ton Y. M. C. A. 

In his first report to the Executive Board, 
in May, 1908, Parsons as Director of the 
Bureau used the term “vocational guid- 
ance.” This is the first known use of the 
term and was received everywhere as the 
talisman for which the friends of youth had 
been waiting. Sunday editions of the Bos- 
ton papers carried full-page, illustrated 
articles upon Parsons’ work. Mr. Ralph 
Albertson, the editor of Parsons’ ‘‘ Choosin, 
a Vocation,” daid, “The appearance o 
these articles brought hundreds of letters of 
inquiry frorh, ail. parts of the United States, 
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expressing interest in the effort to give 
scientific vocational counsel to the young.” 
Thus the response was immediate, since 
the time was ripe for vocational guidance 
and the horizon of education was greatly 
broadening. Parsons’ terms “vocational 
guidance” and “vocational counselor” 
were widely accepted. The book “Choosing 
a Vocation” still bears witness of Parsons 
as the leading pioneer in the field. 

Upon the death of Professor Parsons, Mr. 
Meyer Bloomfield became Director of the 
Vocation Bureau, in 1909, with a single 
central office. Co-operation was established 
with the Boston School Department and 
maintained with a Committee of Masters for 
three and one-half years. The writer, who 
had been engaged in civic education at the 
Civic Service House along with Parsons and 
Bloomfield, joined the Bureau in the sum- 
mer of 1910, and began the investigation of 
occupations, with a list of forty leading es- 
tablishments in the city furnished by the 
Boston Committee of Masters on Vocational 
Guidance, to secure material for use by the 
school vocational counselors. An account of 
the Bureau’s service to the Boston schools 
appeared in the January number of the 
National Municipal Review for 1913. 

The Vocation Bureau still continued and 
devoted itself to general vocational guid- 
ance service and to the extension of the 
movement. It had called the first National 
Convention in Boston in November, 1910, 
which led to the organization of the Na- f 
tional Vocational Guidance Association in 
1913. In 1917 Mr. Bloomfield entered ser- 
vice with the U. 8. Shipping Board and the 
Vocation Bureau of Boston became the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance of the Divi- 
sion of Education, later the Graduate 
School of Education, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Here it has had the good fortune and 
great responsibility of being entrusted with 
the publication of The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. 

Vocational guidance owes an immeasur- 
able debt today to the tireless energy, de- 
votion, and far vision of Parsons and his co- 
workers and followers in the formative 
years of the work in Boston. 

The material presented in the following 

shows the excellent organization and 
work of the Vocational Guidance Depart- 
ment of the Boston Public Schools. These 
articles were prepared under the super- 
vision of its capable and energetic Director, § 
Miss Susan J. Ginn. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Susan J. Ginn 
Director of Vocational Guidance 


History AND ORGANIZATION 


Vocational guidance for the few is as old 
as the schools themselves. Vocational 
guidance for the mass is of comparatively 
recent origin. 

Boston is looked upon by many as having 
been one of the earliest, if not the earliest 
city, to recognize the need of vocational 
guidance for all children. Frank Parsons 
(1908), the first to crystallize the idea, name 
it, and give it to the community in his 
“Choosing a Vocation,” was soon followed 
by Meyer Bloomfield, who was asked by the 
School Committee to serve with a Commit- 
tee of Masters to study the problem. This 
committee recommended to the School 
Committee the advisability of appointing 
vocational counselors in both the elemen- 
| tary and high schools of Boston. This took 
place in 1910. The vocational counselors 
have been a regular feature of the school 
system since that date. 

Along with this movement of the schools 
and of the Vocation Bureau were evidences 
of a similar trend in other circles. The 
| Children’s Welfare League of Roxbury, an 
| organization inspired by the Massachusetts 
| Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, through its committee on Educa- 
tion and Employment, founded the Place- 
| ment Bureau (1912) to guide and place the 
| children of five Roxbury schools who must 
) leave school to go to work. It so happened 
that the chairman of this committee, a 
master of one of these schools, was also a 
member of the committee which had been 
coéperating with the Vocation Bureau for 
the two previous years in working out a 
vocational guidance program. Thus it was 
natural that the two groups should have 
similar ideals about the work in hand, 
although one was commonly associated 
with guidance alone and the other with 
placement. 

The Placement Bureau soon included the 
schools of the entire city upon their invita- 
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tion and became known as the Boston 
Placement Bureau. It was a natural step 
for it to be gradually absorbed by the new 
Department of Vocational Guidance which 
was organized in 1915. 

While the Placement Bureau was strug- 
gling to get a financial footing commensu- 
rate with the demands made upon it by the 
community, two agencies became inter- 
ested. These were destined to play an im- 
portant part in the career of the Bureau 
until it was entirely taken over by the city 
in 1917. The first of these, The Women’s 
Municipal League, through its Education 
Committee, whose chairman had been a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Vocation Bureau, was contemplating 
a guidance and placement program in con- 
nection with the newly-organized School 
Centers fostered by the League. Hearing 
of the Placement Bureau, it was voted to 
join forces here for carrying out plans. 
Thus, in the early days, regular evening 
office hours were held by the Bureau in 
the School Centers. The other agency re- 
ferred to was the Girls’ Trade Education 
League, an organization which had done 
an admirable piece of work in the founding 
and carrying on of the Trade School for 
Girls. About this time the city assumed 
the entire support of the school thus releas- 
ing this League for new endeavors. The 
Placement Bureau was the gainer thereby. 

Besides financial support, the Women’s 
Municipal League produced charts and 
later a book outlining very clearly the 
various opportunities for vocational educa- 
tion in Boston, later distributing the charts 
to every school in the city. The Girls’ 
Trade Education League published a set of 
14 bulletins, each one devoted to a single 
occupation for girls. A larger bulletin en- 
titled ‘Opportunities for the Fourteen-to- 
Sixteen-year-old-Girl” was also published. 
These bulletins, together with the excellent 
set of “Vocations for Boys,” prepared by 
the Vocation Bureau, were distributed to 
all the vocational counselors in the school 
system and to-day form the nucleus of the 
occupational material in the hands of all 
counselors. 

During all this time, in the specialized 
schools which had come to be a feature of 
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the Boston school system, the need for 
counseling and placement was in evidence 
and special provision was made for voca- 
tional assistants to carry on the work. 

Thus the new Department of Vocational 
Guidance, which officially came into being 
) in 1915, was already old because of its 
inheritance, the Vocational Counselors, 
) already functioning five years, the Boston 
» Placement Bureau, and the benefit de- 
» rived from the example and experience of 
the special schools. 

The new department endeavored to 
strengthen all three relationships by es- 
tablishing a program of Guidance, Place- 
ment, and Follow-up, which is shown in the 


accompanying chart. 


VocaTIONAL CoUNSELORS 


The department’s recognized method of 
| keeping in contact with counselors as a 
' group is through meetings and circulars. 
| The meetings may be inspirational, infor- 
mational, or for purposes of discussion of 
related problems. These meetings are well 
attended by the vocational counselors even 
though they are the leading teachers of 
the city, in demand for educational com- 
mittee work, or busy studying at the educa- 
tional institutions in the community. Some 
_ of the present corps were appointed back in 
| 1910, and others shortly after, and have 
given faithful service during all these years 
even though there is no financial return. 
At the present time promotional credit is 
given for this service. It is hoped still 
further recognition will be made in the form 
of additional compensation or relief from 
a part of other school duties or both. 
Among the many duties of the vocational 
counselors, who are usually 8th and 9th 
grade teachers and hold the rank of sub- 
master for men and master’s assistant for 
women, is the one pertaining to the use of 
the bulletin entitled “A Guide to the 
Choice of a Secondary School.” This bul- 
letin was prepared by the Department of 
Vocational Guidance to take the place of a 
previous bulletin which listed and gave 
a description of all secondary schools. In 
the new bulletin the child is the central 
idea and not the school. Each child in the 
8th and 9th grade receives a copy for his 


own possession and he finds a letter ad- 
dressed to him and his parents from the 
Superintendent of Schools which makes him 
feel that it is a personal appeal to him. The 
vocational objective of the child is used as 
the basis for choice of a high school, again 
making the matter a strictly personal one. 

After this “Guide” is carefully studied 
and digested and parents and child are 
ready for a choice, Card 400, reproduced 
herewith, is distributed to every pupil in 
Grade 8, carefully filled out, sent home for 
parent’s signature, and returned. 

This card serves two purposes: 

1. It gives the various secondary schools 
a basis for organization of their new classes. 

2. It isa check on every child leaving the 
8th grade for any purpose whatsoever and 
can be used as a check in carrying out the 
law of Massachusetts, which states that 
every child between 14 and 16 must be at 
school or at work, unless a home permit is 
granted. 


The duties of a Vocational Counselor: 


1. To be the representative of the De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance in 
the district. 

2. To attend all meetings of counselors 
called by the Director of Vocational 
Guidance. 

3. To be responsible for all material sent 
out to the school by the Vocational 
Guidance Department. 

4. To gather and keep on file occupational 
information. 

5. To arrange with the local branch li- 
brarians about shelves of books bear- 
ing upon educational and vocational 
guidance. 

6. To arrange for some lessons in occu- 
pations in connection with classes in 
Oral English and Vocational Civics, or 
wherever principal and counselor deem 
it wise. 

7. To recommend that teachers show the 
relationship of their work to occupa- 
tional problems. 

8. To interview pupils in grades six and 
above who are failing, attempt to find 
the reason, and suggest remedy. 

9. To make use of the cumulative record 
card when advising children. 
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To consult records of intelligence tests 
when advising children. 

11. To make a careful study with grades 
seven and eight of the bulletin “A 
Guide to the Choice of a Secondary 
School.” 

To urge children to remain in school. 
To recommend conferences with par- 
ents of children who are failing or leav- 
ing school. 

To interview and check cards of all 
children leaving school, making clear 
to them the requirements for obtaining 
working certificates. 

To be responsible for the filling in of 
Blank 249, and communicate with 
recommendations to the Department 
of Vocational Guidance when children 
are in need of employment. 

As space will not permit quoting the re- 
ports of the counselors in full, a cross- 
section of their work is here attempted. 
In selecting the material from these reports, 
the three types of schools were considered 
—the elementary and intermediate, high, 
and special schools. In each one of these 
groups, the selection was based upon loca- 
tion and type of school in order to give the 
greatest variety possible. 


10. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


QUOTATIONS FROM REPORTS OF 
THE VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 


ELEMENTARY AND INTERMEDIATE 
ScHOOLS 


“The vocational guidance work in this 
school takes the following trend. At the 
close of the sixth grade the girls are guided 
by their sixth grade teachers to choose a 
course for grade seven that will lead toward 
their intended life work. The special tal- 
ents, inclinations, desires, and accomplish- 
ments of the girls are considered. Their 
capabilities and defects are weighed and 
studied. Departmental work in the major 
subjects gives an opportunity to have each 
girl’s choice of course guided by the com- 
bined judgment of three teachers. The 
desires of the parents for their girls’ work 
is many times guided by the judgment and 
advice of the teachers. 


During grades seven and eight the con- 
tinuance of the girls in their chosen courses 
depends somewhat on the judgment of their 
teachers. Very few changes of courses are 
made during the year and only upon con- 
sultation with the principal. At the close 
of grade eight the same careful guidance 
helps the girls to pursue the work of the 
course best adapted to them in grade nine. 

At the end of grade nine very painstaking 
guidance on the part of the teachers and 
principal aids and directs the girls in their 
choice of a high school and in their choice 
of courses in high school. At this time the 
girls have a clearer understanding of what 
their life work may be. They are helped to 
select the courses and subjects that will fit 
them in the best possible manner for their 
later activities. 

Only a very small per cent of the girls 
leave during the years of Intermediate 
School life to go to work. These few girls 
are helped by teachers and principal to 
secure employment in places where op- 
portunities for advancement and a con- 
tinuance of education seem possible. Per- 
mission to leave school to go to work is 
granted by the principal only after careful 
investigation of the economic needs of each 
case and a conference with the parent. 

A well rounded course in practical arts, 
including dressmaking and design, mil- 
linery, basketry, and advanced cooking and 
preserving gives opportunity for explora- 
tion as well as vocational guidance. 

One of the greatest benefits of vocational 
guidance work in this district is evident in 
the fact that sympathetic aid and encour- 
agement retain in school for the completion 
of Intermediate School work almost all of 
the girls.” 


“We try to show our pupils that educa- 
tion pays in dollars and in satisfaction with 
one’s work, a satisfaction which accom- 
panies definite accomplishment. We give 
them all possible information to prove that 
nobody wants an unprepared worker, that 
no employer wants to hire a fourteen-year- 
old girl if he can get a sixteen-year-old. 

Teachers of industrial subjects talk to the 
girls on the possibilities and opportunities 
in their several lines for our pupils. Girls 
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present lists of questions to the class secre- 
tary, which are discussed and answered. 

Girls who have had experience in sum- 
mer work, tell about working conditions, 
pay, opportunities for advancement, and 
why they came back to school instead of 
staying on the job through the year. Clas- 
ses have discussed telephone work, led by 
a girl whose sister is a telephone operator. 

Girls gifted in art have been encouraged 
to take courses at the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Home gardening has been encouraged in 
attempts to show the economic value of 
even a small garden. 

Most of all we have emphasized the 
career of homemaking and the dignity of 
housework as an occupation. 

Our girls visit both the High School of 
Practical Arts and the Trade School for 
Girls in order to see for themselves what 
those schools can offer them in the way of 
further education to prepare them for later 
life.” 


“As the time drew near for a choice of 
High School, a copy of ‘A Guide to the 
Choice of a Secondary School,’ School Doec- 
ument No. 3, 1924, was put into the hands 
of each girl. Page by page it was gone over, 
carefully studied, and the advantages or 
disadvantages of the future occupation of 
the pupil discussed. Letters with certain 
questions were taken home, read, discussed 
by parents, and returned signed. 

Each pupil was encouraged to talk freely 
with the counselor about her particular 
difficulties. Charts were drawn showing 
the relative difference between the posi- 
tions of boys’ and girls’ occupations. The 
necessity was shown of a girl perfecting 
herself along one chosen kind of work 
whereas the boy may have several different 
objects in view advancing from one occu- 
pation to something entirely different. 

The counselor talked with representa- 
tives of some of the largest stores in regard 
to hours, wages, and requirements of the 
girls entering employment for the first 
time. This information was given to the 
girls in short talks and especially was it 
impressed upon them that no reputable 
house hired girls of fourteen or even fifteen 
for any kind of work. 


To THE PARENT: 

Your son is soon to graduate from the 
—— School. His education is only half 
completed. It now becomes necessary for 
him to select a suitable high school. In 
order to do this, the best interests of the 
child demand that the parents and the 
school should advise together in a friendly 
manner. You are at liberty to consult with 
me on the selection of a high school for 
your boy at your own convenience. Let 
the boy tell me when you can come to see 
me and I will be glad to meet you. 

Your respectfully, 
Counselor.” 


“ Use of a ‘Guide to Secondary Schools’ 


My two weekly ‘Supervised Study’ 
periods recently have been devoted to talks 
on ‘Life Careers’ and reasons for ‘Up a 
Few More Steps.’ It was our purpose to 
get as far away as possible from the idea 
that the choice of a secondary school de- 
pended on family or neighborly traditions, 
because brother, sister, friend or even 
father and mother went to —— School, 
therefore I am going, and to foster the 
idea of fitness and natural bent. As a result 
individual pupils met me in conference and 
discussed the next step for them. A tenta- 
tive choice was made with reasons for same. 
Eleven separate schools were chosen. 

The local school with its traditions, home 
situation, and economic reasons naturally 
led. As soon as School Document No. 3 
arrived, I placed it in the hands of the 
children. Instantly interest was aroused. 
Our first discussion was on the symbolic 
design on the cover and its meaning. Dr. 
Burke’s personal letter was read and its 
application to individuals pointed out. It 
was evident that decisions should be made 
for good and valid reasons. We grouped 
the schools for girls, for boys, and the 
mixed schools and marked the important 
points. 

Each pupil took home his copy of the 
pamphlet and was advised to discuss the 
situation from the viewpoint of the infor- 
mation contained in the pamphlet. 

A statement from each pupil as to the 
value of the book or its reaction at home 
was written in school.” 
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“A Pupil’s Report 


‘How We Used A Guide to the Choice of 
a Secondary School. 

We first looked at the cover and tried 
to see what it meant. We saw that there 
were three entrances through which we may 
go, through the gate of Latin Schools and 
then to college, through the gate of High 
Schools and then either into the factory or 
college, or through the gate of Trade and 
then out into the industrial world. 

We then read the letter sent to us and our 
parents from Superintendent Burke. In 
it he told us how Boston had progressed in 
the educating of her people and advised 
us to choose the school which suited the 
trade for which we were ‘bent.’ 

We then looked through the contents of 
the book to pay especial attention to the 
subject in which we were interested and 
noticed which high school would give the 
best training on that subject. 

At home I read the part which interested 
me the most and then my father read it. 
After that we discussed the problem and 
decided that it would be better to go to 
Mechanic Arts High School as my father 
wishes to have me get a general education 
before I make a special study of one certain 
trade.’ 

The results show intelligent choice, 
fitness of choice, and anticipation of future 
needs. 

My best observation on the use of the 
book is the personal reaction of pupils who 
have come to me singly and in groups with 
specific questions as to courses and plans 
for future life work.” 


The vocational and educational guid- 
ance of pupils in the —— Intermediate 
School is so regulated that the entire mem- 
bership of the school, numbering approxi- 
mately one thousand boys and girls, is 
presided over by seven counselors, two 
each in grades seven, eight, and nine, one 
for boys and the other for girls, and another 
in a building devoted to industrial instruc- 
tion for both boys and girls. 

_ Very little by way of counseling of pupils 
is done each year until after the first bi- 


monthly report has been issued and re- 
turned to the school, bearing the signature 
of the parents. It is then that the guidance 
work begins to function. Every pupil who 
has failed to receive a passing mark in one 
or more of the major subjects, or whose con- 
duct or effort mark is below the standard, 
is called into conference with the teacher 
assigned to his or her grade. 

By means of skillful questioning and a 
sympathetic interest in the individual pu- 
pils themselves, it is usual for the counselor 
to so influence those pupils who have been 
summoned to attend a conference as to 
open their hearts and to account for their 
failures. Sometimes it is discovered that 
the causes lie outside of the school. In such 
cases the counselor endeavors to get in 
touch with the home and by so doing is 
able to effect a reform. When conduct or 
effort is unsatisfactory, it is within the 
province of the counselor to insist very 
forcibly upon improvement, and by a sys- 
tem of follow-up work, see that corrective 
habits are established. 

The amount of time devoted to counselor 
work in the ninth grade is approximately 
one and one-half hours per week, wherein 
it has been possible to confer with most of 
the girls in the grade at least four times. 
By means of this frequency the cause, or 
perhaps causes, of failure are very often 
eliminated after a short time. Not the 
least difficult of problems to be dealt with 
in the latter class is the one of irregularity 
of school attendance. Wise discernment, 
on the part of the counselor, combined with 
patience and forbearance, will accomplish 
much towards a reform in the directions 
desired. 

In our Intermediate School the work of 
the counselor may be considered educa- 
tional rather than vocational, because at 
the expiration of the ninth year, a very 
large majority of the pupils are destined to 
pursue their education in a senior high 
school. For the year 1924 this enrolment 
amounts to one hundred per cent. To 
guide this large number to a wise selection 
of a high school and of a suitable course of 
study as a preparation for a vocation is the 
duty and the high privilege of each and 
every counselor.” 
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GENERAL ScHoo.s 


“Vocational guidance in the high school 
is concerned with proper adjustments of 
opportunities to aims. The great body of 
pupils has passed beyond its selection of 
aims, and is definitely committed to some 
vocational objective. In the general high 
schools, preparation for business draws the 
majority of pupils. 

But an early choice of business as a career 
may be made not with a definite knowledge 
of the requirements of business life, but 
because of some vague hope of independ- 
ence, or of romance. 

There arises the task of substituting in- 
formation in place of rumor, ambition in 
place of dreams, determination in place of 
desire. The service of vocational guidance 
for secondary schools is apt to be made 
effective in ways not open to tabulation. 
It shows itself in informal ways — conver- 
sations on personal difficulties, on choice of 
courses, on choice of schools for younger 
brothers and sisters, on the chance of after- 
noon and Saturday employment. In addi- 
tion, there is the work that is done with 
groups. 

Part-time work at Christmas time pro- 
vides opportunity for the vocational ad- 
viser to familiarize himself with the reaction 
of pupils to such active experience. Cleri- 
cal service rendered to principals of elemen- 
tary schools is another activity of interest 
to the vocational adviser. Organization of 
extra-curriculum activities in such form 
that Senior pupils under direction of some 
teachers have definite responsibilities in 
carrying on school activities provides a 
chance for observation of personal growth 
in self-confidence and initiative. 

Senior class meetings for discussion of 
vocational opportunities, with speakers on 
nursing, banking, secretarial duties, and the 
like, have been held. 

Advice to failing pupils regarding oppor- 
tunities afforded by the Summer Review 
High School comes under the duties of vo- 
cational adviser.” 


“The pupils come to this school having 
decided whether they will pursue the college 
preparatory course, the general course, the 
coéperative-industrial course, or the com- 


mercial course. This choice is made in the 
intermediate school after the pupil has had 
a chance to read thoughtfully a school docu- 
ment called ‘A Guide to the Choice of 
Secondary School.’ 

The commercial pupils having decided 
that they desire to fit themselves for the 
commercial world, it becomes the duty of 
the commercial department to fit the in- 
dividuals for that work which their school 
records and personal inclination suggest as 
most appropriate. 

In the ninth grade they are given general 
education for the most part. The only com- 
mercial subject they are offered is Clerical 
Practice. ... In the tenth grade every 
commercial pupil is obliged to take Com- 
mercial Geography and Bookkeeping I... . 
In the eleventh grade all pupils are obliged 
to take shorthand and typewriting, and 
such as demonstrate their fitness are per- 
mitted to continue the study of bookkeep- 
ing. 

Since these three years furnish a suitable 
basis for making a choice, as well as for giv- 
ing vocational guidance, at the latter part 
of this eleventh grade (the third year in the 
high school), each individual has a confer- 
ence with the head of the Commercial De- 
partment, or with a certain other teacher in 
the department who shares in this voca- 
tional guidance responsibility. This con- 
ference is had after three bi-monthly marks 
have been given. The purpose of this guid- 
ance is to enable the individual to deter- 
mine whether the Secretarial Course, the | 
Accounting Course, or the Salesmanship | 
Course shall be the field in which the pupil 
will specialize during the senior year. Be- 
fore this guidance conference is held, a 
statement concerning the requisites for suc- 
cess in these three fields has been posted in 


the home room in order that pupils may | 7 


read these carefully worded statements. | 
At the same time, there is posted a list of | 
the subjects which may be pursued during 
the senior year. 

After this conference each individual 
carries to his home for the signature of his 
parents, a vocational choice card. In this | 
way, there is brought into the decision as 
to what will be specialized in during the 
senior year and the advice of the vocational 
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counselor, the choice of the pupil, and the 
approval of parents. Since this system has 
been in operation for six years, it is now 
safe to say that the method is satisfactory. 
Pupils learn that they are to have this voca- 
tional guidance in preparation for the 
senior year and strive to get the marks 
which warrant their choice of main course 
or ‘controlled option’ which they would 
like to take.” 


SpeciaL Hicu 


“The High School of Commerce is a vo- 
cational school and boys come to the school 
with the full knowledge that it leads to a 
commercial career. The real problem 
where guidance is required has been met 
and solved before they enter the school. 
There remains to be determined, therefore, 
only what particular phase of business shall 
be pursued. The school assists in this in the 
following ways: 


1. In the first and second years at the 
school the English department through 
compositions on selected subjects di- 
rects the thoughts toward vocational 
choice. 

2. During the third year trips are con- 
ducted to various business houses 
where the pupil sees various employees 
at work and has explained to him their 
various duties. Each pupil visits in 
this way perhaps twenty different 
business houses. 

3. Many of the pupils are sent out as 
school assignments to work for a period 
of from one to twenty days. Many of 
them also work after school and vaca- 
tions and these experiences form the 
basis for vocational information. 

4. In a corridor visible to all the boys is a 
blackboard where is posted ‘Day by 
Day at Commerce.’ Two or three of 
the items here listed are generally con- 
cerning Commerce Alumni and the 
positions which they hold. 

5. Each class has its weekly assembly. 
Many of the Alumni are asked to come 
before the students and outline their 
present work in detail and show how 
they arrived at the positions which 
they now hold. In the same way we 


have many of the best known business 
men in the city outline for them the 
requirements and opportunities in 
their own line of business.” 


“Before telling about Vocational Guid- 
ance in the High School of Practical Arts 
a word of explanation is needed about the 
school. We have a four-year course as in 
any high school, the first year of which is a 
general course. During this first year all 
girls have cooking and sewing in addition 
to their academic work in English, history, 
mathematics, and science. At the end of 
the first year each girl chooses her special 
course from the five lines of work offered, 
namely, dressmaking, millinery, domestic 
science, special art work, and salesmanship. 
Naturally the vocational guidance will be 
quite different in such a school from that in 
one where there is no specialization. 

The work of vocational guidance is 
divided into five different lines: 


1. Helping first-year girls to choose spe- 
cial courses wisely. 

2. Helping undergraduates obtain work 
on afternoons, Saturdays, and vaca- 
tions. 

3. Giving talks to senior class on higher 
schools open to H.S8. P. A. girls, and 
also lines of work open to them, to- 
gether with training in business 
ethics. 

4. Locating graduates, both in higher 
schools and in lines of work. 

5. Following up graduates and drop-outs. 


These five lines of work I will describe in 
the order listed above. 

In the first place in order to help the 
girls to make a wise choice of a special sub- 
ject, we do three things. (1) A representa~ 
tive of each special course from the Senior 
Class gives an illustrated talk to the Fresh- 
men girls in which she describes carefully 
the work in her individual line during the 
last three years of the school. These talks 
are followed by questions to the home-room 
teachers and the Vocational Assistant. (2) 
A graduate gives a talk to the Freshmen 
girls urging them to stay in school through- 
out the course, pointing out opportunities 
for work after graduation and the advan- 
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tages of further study beyond high school. 
(3) A letter is sent home to the parents of all 
Freshmen girls pointing out the essential 
differences between the courses and urging 
careful consideration before a choice is 
made. In this connection many confer- 
ences are held between the parents and 
Headmaster, the Vocational Assistant and 
the home-room teachers. 

The second line of work, that of helping 
undergraduates to obtain work, is carried 
on for two reasons: Some girls need the 
work for financial reasons so that they may 
stay in school and complete the course, 
while others wish to work to gain experi- 
ence in their special vocations. Far from 
interfering with the regular school work, 
this practical outside occupation is found 
to be very stimulating. Whenever a girl is 
obliged to leave school permanent work is 
found for her along the line in which she has 
specialized here. 

The third line of work is taken up as a 
regular course with the Senior girls and in- 
cludes such subjects as: 


Schools open to H. 8. P. A. graduates, 
Work open to H. 8. P. A. graduates, 
How to apply for a position, 

How to hold a position, 

How to obtain a better position, 
Business associates, 

Business dress. 


In connection with this course, many 
talks are given to the girls by graduates 
who are now working and also by business 
men and women. One of the most helpful 
things has been to divide the class up in 
small groups interested in special subjects 
such as kindergarten teaching, dressmak- 
ing, and nursing, and then have them talk 
informally with a graduate who is engaged 
in the special line. In addition to these 
talks visits are made by groups to the 
higher schools in which they are interested, 
and by other groups to shops and stores to 
see work going on. 

The fourth line of work, the locating of 
the girls at the close of their work with us, 
comes naturally at the end of the Senior 
year. It means the ‘placing’ of each girl 
where she will have the best opportunity to 
develop according to her ability, whether it 


be in some higher school or in some line of 
work. In either case the record that the 
girl has made in her school work and in any 
outside activity, that has been engaged in 
under our auspices, is of great value. This 
record has been kept carefully on card 
No. 183. If the girl is going on to a higher 
school the Vocational Assistant sees, first, 
that she is eligible to it mentally, physically, 
ete.; second, that she visits the school: 
third, that her application blank and neces- 
sary credentials are filed therewith. If the 
girl is going to work in some line for which 
she has been trained here, the Vocational 
Assistant helps her to locate the right place 
in which to begin her labors. In this con- 
nection a list of employers is kept. 

The fifth line of work, the follow-up, is 
one of the most important features because 
it proves whether our judgment has been 
right in starting the individual girls in 
higher schools and lines of work. This fol- 
low-up work is carried on in three ways: (1 
by visits to the higher schools and employ- 
ers, (2) by a regular blank sent out by mai 
to all graduates and drop-outs, (3) through 
our very flourishing Alumnae Association 
In connection with this line of work the 
Vocational Assistant is constantly on the 
lookout for opportunities to advance the 
more experienced graduates as well as 
places into which to fit the new girls each 
year. A record is kept of all work for five 
years after the girl leaves our school.” 


OrHEeR ScHOOLs 

The Counselor of the Public Latin School 
(boys) writes: 

“One thing needs to be made clear. Our 
school is a ‘special type’ school with a 
fixed curriculum —a college preparatory 
course. All these Freshman divisions start 
out to do the same work, but the time they 


take to do it may be different. The pac 
can be adjusted to suit the class, as the 
teacher is dealing with a more homogeneou: | 
group with no wide spread of intelligence. 
In no case is the I. Q. used alone to judge 
the fitness of a boy or to place him in 2} 
slower division. When, however, a boy wit) 
a low I. Q. fails consistently month after} 
month, the two marks may be considered as 


a fairly just estimate of the boy’s ability.) 
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On the other hand a boy with a high I. Q. 
who is failing because of lack of industry, 
can be expected to show improvement and 
measures can be taken to require him to do 
more satisfactory work.” 


The following is a brief summary of the 
vocational guidance done in the Boston 
Continuation School. This may be divided 
into five parts: 

1. Vocational Information. — During the 
school year approximately 7500 boys and 
girls leave the regular elementary and high 
schools to enter employment. This figure 
includes the number of 14~-16-year-old 
boys and girls certificated for werk in Bos- 
ton and the 36 towns and cities of Greater 
Boston which contribute to the Boston 
Continuation School population. Under 
the Massachusetts law, children attend 
continuation school in the city or town 
where they are employed. In the Continua- 
tion School these children receive the voca- 
tional information which is quite necessary 
for the adolescent boy and girl who is en- 
tering a new world of occupations: the 
rights and obligations of the employer and 
employee, the value of civic and industrial 
qualities, information concerning the op- 
portunities in the various commercial and 
industrial plants in our community, etc., 
and such vocational information as may be 
helpful to these children are taught to them 
throughout their stay at the school. 

2. Try-Out Courses. — A variety of both 
commercial and industrial courses have 
been established in this school. Classes in 
typewriting, stenography, office practice, 
salesmanship, bookkeeping, advertising, 
mechanical drawing, electricity, printing 
and bookbinding, machine shop, wood- 
working, sheet metal, millinery, dressmak- 
ing, power machine, knitting, embroidery, 
novelties, cooking, and home-making offer 
to these boys and girls an opportunity to 
try themselves out in these various studies. 
The boy or girl is free to choose whatever 
subject he or she may desire and may trans- 
fer from one subject to another whenever it 
is wise to do so. These try-out courses are 
a great field of self-exploration for the child. 

3. Follow-up Work.—Approximately 10,- 
000 visits are made annually by the teach- 
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ers of the Boston Continuation School to 
the homes and employers of these young 
workers. The knowledge of the social and 
industrial environment of their pupils en- 
ables the teachers of this school to give real 
and practical vocational guidance to these 
pupils. 

4. Vocational Training. — Naturally the 
greater amount of educational instruction 
given in a Continuation School is prevoca- 
tional. However, as a result of the individ- 
ual instruction and follow-up work there 
are many cases of boys and girls at this 
early age who are actually receiving voca- 
tional training along some specific line. 

5. Placement.— The Employment De- 
partment of the Continuation School is one 
of the very vital organs of the institution. 
Placement has been called by some educa- 
tors “The self-starter of vocational guid- 
ance.” 

The report of the Employment Depart- 
ment of the Boston Continuation School 
during the past few years has shown a 
marked and steady growth. Year after 
year the number of persons placed through 
this department, the number of employers 
using this service, and the number of agen- 
cies seeking its aid have materially in- 
creased. 

A brief report of the placement work in 
the Continuation School from September, 
1923, until April 30, 1924, shows that 
there were 3160 requests from workers for 
employment, 2402 requests from employers 
for workers, and 2100 people placed in em- 
ployment. 

The Employment Department of the 
Continuation School aims to keep the child 
at work. We use the child’s job as an in- 
terest factor and emphasize the importance 
of educational values rather than mere job- 
getting. We emphasize the permanent wel- 
fare of the child, rather than the immediate 
financial gain. 


It is to be hoped that the readers of this 
valuable Boston material will commend 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine to the 
attention of other people, to the end that 
new subscribers may be secured and the 
service of the Magazine more and more 
widely extended. — Eprror. 
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CENTRAL OFFICE 


The term vocational counselor as used 
throughout the Boston report refers to 
teachers in the school system who assume 
the duty of counseling in addition to their 
teaching requirements. 

Vocational Instructors (men) and Voca- 
tional Assistants (women) are those who 
give full time to this work either in special 
schools or in the central department. 

The work of the staff of ten, besides the 
Director and two clerks, is briefly outlined 
below. 

VocaTIONAL INSTRUCTORS AND 
TIONAL ASSISTANTS 


Duties 

1. Registration — High School graduat- 
ing classes. Undergraduates and drop- 
outs from High, Intermediate, and 
Elementary Schools, applying with 
school record. Blank 249. 

2. Counseling— Vocational. Educational. 

3. Placement — Permanent: initial and 
readjusting. Temporary. After school 
and Saturday. 

4. Follow-Up — Visits to employers, 
homes, schools. Letters, circulars, 
telephone. Colleges and other higher 
institutions. 

5. Yearly Report of most recent graduat- 
ing class of the high schools. 

6. Personal Interviews with boys and 
girls, parents, employers, teachers, 
school visitors, and social workers. 

7. Office Hours — 

Daily — Central Office 9 to 12. 
Weekly — Assigned schools. 
Evening — monthly, 5 to 8 p.m. 

8. Personal Investigation of all new places 
of employment. 

9. Correspondence with registrants, em- 
ployers, and interested agencies. 

10. Records — Monthly statistical report 
based on daily work. 
Daily record of every con- 
tact made. 
11. Conferences — Staff, Vocational Coun- 
selors, Teachers, and Organizations. 
12. Attendance at Meetings designated by 
the Director. 
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13. Teaching of Occupations — Two mem- 
bers of the staff especially assigned. 

14. Care of Library, school catalogues, ma- 
terial on occupations. 

15. Statistics — research, charts. 


Requirements of candidates for appoint- 
ment to the ranks mentioned below: 

For the vocational instructor and vocational 
assistant in day high schools certificate: 
Either graduation from a college or univer- 
sity approved by the Board of Superintend- 
ents or from an institution of as high a 
grade, and evidence of three years’ experi- 
ence in teaching, a satisfactory portion of 
which shall have been in a vocational school 
or in such vocational work as the Board of 
Superintendents shall approve; or, gradua- 
tion from a high school and a normal school 
approved by the Board of Superintendents, 
and evidence of five years’ experience in 
teaching, a satisfactory portion of which 
shall have been in a vocational school or in 
such vocational work as the Board of Su- 
perintendents shall approve. 

This certificate covers the ranks of voca- 
tional instructor and vocational assistant, 
Department of Vocational Guidance. 


Vocational Instructor and Vocational Assist- 
ant, Day High School 
Subsequent to the December, 1922, certi- 
ficate examinations the subjects of examina- 
tion for this certificate will be as follows: 
Major Subject 
1. Vocational Direction (including an ex- 


amination in the theory and methods 
of vocational direction). 


First Minor Subjects 
2. English. 
2. Economics. 
2. Psychology. 
2. Sociology. 
Second Minor Subjects 
8. Statistics. 
3. History. 


8. Business Organization. 


The various members have each taken 
one phase of their work for description in 
this issue of The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, and elaborated it more fully, although 
all do practically all the various kinds of 
work mentioned, except the teaching, which 
is confined to two members of the staff. 
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ELEMENTARY, UNDERGRADUATE, AND 
EVENING HIGH SCHOOL GROUP 


FLercHer 
Vocational Assistant 


One of the most interesting as well as 
most varied groups registered with the De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance, is that 
composed of elementary school boys and 
girls, undergraduates of day high schools, 
and students and graduates of the evening 

) high schools. These young people are sent 
to us by the schools, various welfare agen- 
cies, or other registrants. Before registra- 
tion each one is required to obtain from the 
last school attended an official school record 
which is commonly known as the 249 blank. 
This blank contains the personal details in 
reference to the child: name of school, ad- 
dress, date of birth, birthplace, mother’s 
name, father’s name, etc.; the physical 
characteristics; the school record, including 
his attendance record and the general char- 


acteristics of the child as to his efficiency. 
It also asks for the teacher’s or vocational 
counselor’s recommendations for this child 
7 and the parents’ preference for work. The 
face of the registration card for elementary 
students is a duplicate of the 249 blank; the 
reverse side contains that information 
which is the result of the interview. The 
registrants who have attended either day or 
evening high schools fill out their own 320 
cards (see page 26). 

Most of these young folks register for 
work, either permanent, after-school, or 
summer. Most of the undergraduates want 
after-school or summer work as a means to 
further education. This problem is dis- 
cussed in another paper in this series. The 
greater number of those seeking permanent 
work are elementary boys and girls, even- 
ing high school students and graduates, and 
iday high school drop-outs. This group 
ranges in age from 14 years upward; in 

hool attainment from completion of the 
bth grade, the Massachusetts requirement, 

0 & partially completed fourth year in day 
igh school, and graduation from evening 
igh school. The path to work for the 14-16 
year-old child is not always an easy one as 
“the law requires documentary proof regard- 
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ing age, grade of school completed, days of 
attendance, physical fitness, and promised 
employment. Many employers prefer to 
pay more money and hire older boys and 
girls because of the half day’s compulsory 
attendance each week at continuation 
school. 

Most of these youngsters who register 
with us have no particular vocational pref- 
erence and their scope of employment is 
quite limited. Usually their reasons for 
leaving school have been retardation and 
economic necessity. They must obtain 
their try-out courses on the job and fre- 
quently the speed with which this is done is 
perfectly amazing. Unskilled factory work, 
errands, messenger service, carpentry and 
electrical work, automobile work, radio 
business, and inside messenger work claim 
most of this group. 

After compulsory attendance at con- 
tinuation school, some of them enter even- 
ing high or trade school. This evening high 
school group is made up almost entirely of 
pupils and graduates of the commercial 
evening high schools. Some have already 
had some simple office employment and 
have studied with the hope of being ad- 
vanced. A much larger number has left 
day school upon graduation from grammar 
school or completion of first or second year 
of high school. They have been working in 
factories, stores, or at some trade and want 
to change to office work. The financial and 
vocational problem involved in such a tran- 
sition is a difficult one, but not impossible of 
solution, as is shown in the case of Edna B., 
who left school upon graduation from gram- 
mar school because she craved more girlish 
luxuries than her parents could afford. She 
immediately obtained work in a box fac- 
tory where her father was employed. After 
a year’s employment, her occupation in the 
factory ceased to interest her and she de- 
cided to enter evening high school in order 
to study typing and stenography. When 
she came to the office to register during the 
middle of her first year in evening high 
school, the difficulty of transition from fac- 
tory to simple office work was explained to 
her and a plea made for careful considera- 
tion of this change by her family. After 
several consultations regarding the prob- 
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able drop in wages and the likelihood of a 
long job-hunting period, it was decided to 
help Edna carry out her plans. After one 
unsuccessful trial and several weeks’ idle- 
ness, she was finally placed as an office mes- 
senger at $5 a week less than her former 
wages. At last accounts, she was doing 
well and was very happy. 

The day high school undergraduates who 
leave school to enter industry drop school 
almost always because they dislike it, and 
they usually dislike it because they are re- 
tarded. There are very few cases where 
real financial need has forced these boys or 
girls to go to work, although sometimes the 
family income cannot buy all the “extras” 
their youthful hearts desire. Most of this 
group leave high school during their first or 
second year and their placement is always 
a difficult problem. With little more physi- 
cal or educational equipment than the ele- 
mentary school pupil they seek the same 
work and wages that are obtained by high 
school graduates. Sometimes, in spite of 
all advice, they will wait weeks for some 
opening in a store or office instead of taking 
a position elsewhere. At last they usually 
“try” inside errands, start learning a trade, 
or attain a semblance of their ambitions in a 
mailing position or a few days’ work in a 
store. Generally they attend evening high 
school. 

Mary M., an attractive 16-year-old girl, 
who had finished her second year in high 
school as an Honor Roll pupil, lost her 
mother during the summer vacation. Upon 
her return to school in the fall she seemed to 
lose interest and slipped into the “wrong 
crowd,” and younger brothers and sisters 
and home cares proved a ready excuse in 
Mary’s mind for leaving school. By De- 
cember, housework had ceased to interest 
her, and she registered at the office and 
asked to be considered for a position in a 
store. This was found and Mary was placed 
as stock girl. In February she called during 
the evening hour filled with wholesome dis- 
satisfaction. She wanted to return to the 
day school and probably will do so next 
year. 

A similar case is that of A. F. who left 
high school at the end of her junior year 
with a mediocre record. Through the inter- 
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cession of her mother, who was employed 
by a large public service corporation, she 
was placed in the statistical department of 
this firm. Here she was given a thorough 
trial but found unequal to the requirements 
of the position which called for at least a 


day high school education. The employ- 
ment supervisor, one of our coéperative 


friends, sent her to our office for advice in y 


December as the family now wanted her to 
return to school. A. wanted to prepare for | 
entrance to a kindergarten training schoo] 


and she is now studying in high school with |} 


that goal in view. 
The follow-up of this group is somewhat | 


more intensive than that of the graduates. } 


The plan is to visit the place of employ- 
ment of each registrant within two weeks of 
placement, and then again within a month. 
In the meantime, the boy or girl is seen at j 
the regular evening office hour held once a 
month. To this evening hour come both } 
boys and girls, parents, brothers and sis- 
ters, and sometimes sweethearts. Advice 
ranges from personal hygiene to selection of 
a trousseau, but mainly is concentrated on 


progress at work and how to attain promo- ; 


tion, and how to choose and prepare for an 
occupation. With this group most of the 5 
follow-up is done by personal interviews, 
both with employer and employee. 

The group of those desiring summer work 
is always quite out of proportion to the * 
number of such jobs. Some want to earn 
money and others wish to obtain working / 
experience, but many must work in order to , 
remain in school. Unfortunately the latter 
group is not always the most employable ; 
from the standpoint of school record or per- 


sonality, and often it is the most exacting in PF) 


regard to the kind of work it will do. The 
counselors in some of the high schools have } 
been most helpful in giving us information 
concerning the real need of pupils register- | 
ing for this vacation work. 

Naturally industries which reach a peak | 
in summer must assimilate these boys and ¢ 
girls, although most of the young workers 


prefer to obtain some office experience to 1 


help them in their courses. Last summer 
one of the candy factories used a consider- ' 
able group in packing chocolates. Another 
group did mailing; some were mothers’ | 
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helpers and others worked in binderies, 
while others were nurses’ helpers in hospi- 
tals.' One undergraduate of a day high 
school was placed in a summer position by 
the office so that when she graduated from 
high school and entered college she had 
sufficient funds to pay her first year’s ex- 
penses. A diffident girl was brought to the 
office by her mother who wanted her to 
work during the summer to help her con- 
quer her self-consciousness. Evidently her 
work in a mailing department affected a 
cure for she has become aggressive enough 
to apply voluntarily at the office for Satur- 
day work. Generally this summer work 
helps the boys and girls to put a truer value 
upon themselves and gives them a better 
idea of the demands of business and indus- 
try. 

Every year some boys and girls are en- 
abled to finish high school by means of 
money earned during the summer. Last 
spring one young girl who had been in this 
country but three years came to the office 
in tears. After all her efforts to finish day 
high school, she must leave unless she could 
obtain work. She was placed in a food shop 
as a packer on Saturdays until the close of 
school, kept during the summer vacation, 
and then hired for after-school and Satur- 
days in the autumn. As a result, she will 
graduate with good standing this year after 
three years’ residence in this country. 

Not all the cases are as encouraging as 
this one, nor do all young people have equal 
ambition. The young flapper, the careless 
youngster who rides in the elevator instead 
of delivering messages, the serious, the 
alert, and the stolid, all kinds come and are 
heard both in time of trouble and time of 
joy. Some are successes, others fail at their 
work; but each one is counseled and ad- 
vised in his upward and onward course and 
— made to aid each one to help him- 
self. 


To provide space for the Boston material in 
this issue of The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
eine, the usual reports from the field and 
book reviews have been deferred to the 


November issue. — Eprror. 
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AFTER-SCHOOL AND SATURDAY 
WORE 


Henry WISANSKY 
Vocational Instructor 


After-school and Saturday work is very 
often an important factor in determining 
what vocation the child will choose and the 
success he will obtain in it. The experience 
of the Department of Vocational Guidance 
has shown that there are four groups of 
pupils who are aided by after-school and 
Saturday work: 


Economie Necessity Group. 

Economic Independence Group. 
Occupational Try-out Group. 

Group desiring after-school work for 
other than the above reasons. 


= 


The most important group consists of 
boys and girls who are anxious to remain in 
school, but on account of economic pres- 
sure at home find it necessary to leave and 
go to work. The members of the depart- 
ment make every effort to find part-time 
employment for those included in this 
group, thus giving the pupil a chance to re- 
main in school, continue his education, and 
become in future years a leader and a 
credit to his community. Generally the 
members of this group are students of high 
rank, well recommended by their teachers. 

8. reported to the office the day after he 
became 14. On account of conditions at 
home he felt that he should help to support 
the family. His father had been out of work 
for 11 months due to an incurable illness. 
His mother was working as a scrub woman 
in a downtown department store. The 
record of 8. at high school was of the high- 
est grade. After talking the matter over 
with his mother and father at home, an 
agreement was reached whereby 8S. could 
remain in school, provided afternoon em- 
ployment was obtained. He is now working 
and attending school. His record continues 
excellent. 8. is planning to graduate from 
high school and study law. 

The second group is termed the “Eco- 
nomic Independence Group.”” The mem- 
bers of this are divided into three distinct 
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classes. First, we have the pupil who de- 
sires more spending money and better 
clothes to be on a par with his richer friends 
and neighbors. The second class is made up 
of those who feel that they are duty bound 
to add to the family income, although such 
extra income is not necessary. The third 
class consist of deserving, conscientious 
boys and girls who desire after-school work 
in order to save enough money to carry 
them through college. Many pupils feel 
that dependence on parents should cease at 
the time of graduation from high school. 

E. is planning to enter a local university. 
She applied at the office for after-school 
work. When she had explained her need the 
department found suitable after-school 
work for her. All the money she earns is 
deposited to be used at some future date to 
cover college expenses. In following up the 
case it has been found that she is doing ad- 
mirable work both in school and on the job. 

The third group is called the “‘Occupa- 
tional Try-out Group.” Many times we 
find it is of great value to the student to put 
into practice the training he is receiving in 
school. For those who are interested in 
doing this, the department tries to find 
suitable after-school and Saturday work. 
The number desiring try-out work is not 
very large. 

There are in the school system boys and 
girls of ability who are satisfied with passing 
marks, the result of certain outside in- 
fluences which draw their attention from 
studies and develop qualities opposed to 
good citizenship. There are also other boys 
and girls who are urged by their parents to 
find after-school employment in order to 
learn the value of money. The father of T. 
reported to the office stating that after- 
school employment must be found in order 
to keep his son out of mischief. T. is now 
working and due to absence of bad in- 
fluences is doing better work in school. 

The policy of the Department of Voca- 
tional Guidance has been to supply part- 
time work primarily to those students who 
are in actual need and for whom it is the 
one means of insuring further education. 
Experience has proved that after-school and 
part-time work to a large extent is a hard- 
ship to the majority of students, reacting 


unfavorably on school records and physica] 
health. 

Boys and girls are sent to this department 
by school authorities, employers, and social 
agencies. In many instances pupils report 
of their own accord. The outside agencies 
understand that this department is in daily 
touch with industry and that the members 
of the staff are always ready to coéperate 


with them in advising and assisting boys ’ 


and girls. No case is acted upon until some 
member has talked to the boy and girl in 
question and obtained from the school the 
official record. “249” blanks are made out 
for elementary school pupils and “320” 
cards for high school pupils. Blanks and 


cards become part of the permanent office * 


record of the registrant. 

The after-school jobs held by boys and 
girls are primarily messenger work, office | 
work, library work, and retail store work, | 
Many girls are placed i in positions as moth- 
ers’ helpers. The jobs are obtained by 
members of the staff in many ways: from 
the occupational follow-up, from personal 
canvass, through letters. Other after-school | 
jobs are obtained from the “Want Ads” of 
the daily newspapers. After a pupil is' 
placed the member of the staff assigned 
follows him up on the job and in school to 
discover whether he is keeping up in his 
studies, is physically fit, and is making 


good in employment. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN AN 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


Bessie MacBripe 
Vocational Assistant 


Boston’s old North End affords a pic- 
turesque environment for our largest girls 
school and here we have a wonderful op 
portunity to prove the value of vocational 
guidance. These narrow streets are insep- 
arably associated with the history of early 
colonial days and stir memories of the mer 
who helped to lay the foundations of ou 
nation. To-day, in these same streets, liv: 
and work thousands and thousands of re 
presentatives of other races, inheritors wit) 
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us of all our best Boston traditions. The 
Hancock School, founded in 1823, has a 
membership of over 2600, 97 per cent of 
whom are of Italian parentage and the re- 
mainder of Jewish, Polish, and Lithuanian 
extraction. 

During the last two years the vocational 
guidance work in this school has developed 
along four special lines: 


1. The teaching of the common occupa- 
tions, especially those which are avail- 
able for girls and women. 

2. Advice as to courses of study offered by 
the senior high schools, and information 
as to the goal to which each course na- 
turally leads. 

3. Placement of those forced by economic 
conditions in the home to leave school. 

4, Follow-up work both in the schools to 
which we send our girls and also in the 
factories or stores where those who have 
left school are employed. 


1. The Teaching of Occupations 


The teaching of occupations has proved 
surprisingly valuable as it has aroused and 
held the interest of girls in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, and has made 
them intelligent on the question of oppor- 


» tunities and choice of work, not only for 


themselves but for older members of their 
families, thus vitalizing their entire school 
curriculum. 


Aim of Courses 


1, To connect school with everyday life. 

2. To lead the girls to think about occupa- 
tions possible for them to enter and to 
enable them to make a wise choice of 
work. 

3. To show the girls the value of staying in 
school as long as possible and to show 
the relation of education to work. 


The following outline, adapted to the 


» particular needs of this district, shows the 


topics we have studied. 


Grade 7. Workers of Our Country 
Lessons are given on the workers of our 


country and the emphasis is placed con- 
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stantly upon what the worker does for us, 
and each child is led to see that for all her 
necessities and comforts she is dependent 
on the work of others. 


Grade 8. Workers of Our Community 


1. Study of industries of special com- 
munity in which children live. 

2. Study of high school courses and the oc- 
cupations to which they lead. 


Several lessons are devoted to a careful 
study of the courses in the two senior high 
schools which our girls later enter. 

A valuable help in this work has been 
School Document No. 3, 1924, called “A 
Guide to the Choice of a Secondary School.” 
We read this through and discuss it fully. 
Then each girl writes a letter telling which 
high school and which course.she has chosen 
and her reasons for doing so. In cases 
where the choice seems unwise the voca- 
tional counselor has a conference with the 
parents, but in all but a very few cases the 
girls choose wisely and their reasons are 


definite and thoughtful. 


3. Study in detail of a few definite occupa- 
tions which will probably be the choices 
made by the girls. 

4. Visits to and reports upon a few typical 
factories. 

(Emphasize limited work 8th grade 
girls can do.) 

5. Development of plays to illustrate good 
and bad ways of applying for work. 
This year two plays have been written 
and produced by the girls themselves. 


Grade 9. Individual Work 


How an education helps a girl. 

2. Review course of study offered by the 
high schools. 

3. Work out plays illustrating different 

phases of vocational guidance. 


. 


From sixty-five original plays, one written 
by each girl in the class, five were produced 
before the assembled school. The following 
is one of the five. 
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A FORTUNATE ESCAPE 
by Mary Campagna, age 14 years 


CHARACTERS 

Mother — a very loving woman. 

Grace — a working girl. Age 18. 

Louise — a school girl. Age 14. 

Miss Baker — an old maid. 
People who are discussed but do not appear 
in the play: 

Father — an invalid. 

Lillian — 6 years of age. 

Mary — 2 years of age. 

Scene I — A Front Room 

(Mother is patching stockings.) 

Miss Baker: And how is Louise getting 
along in school, may I ask? 

Mother: Why, very well. By her report 
card it seems to me as if she had gone up in 
her work. I’m very glad of that. She ’s in 
the eighth grade now but father thinks it ’s 
about time she ought to go to work, as only 
Grace is working and father, he is an in- 
valid. 

The rent comes due this month and ever 
since father got hurt we have n’t been on 
very good terms. 

Miss Baker: I think that child should go 
to work. Such a big girl as she is! Why 
when you and I were little girls we never 
went to high school, I declare. I think that 
nowadays it ’s only a waste of time. 

Mother: Well, I’m going to try to keep 
her in school as long as I can. There’s 
Mary but two years old and Lillian is in the 
first grade, but I ’ll manage somehow. 

Neighbor: Well, I guess I’d better be 
going but if she were my child I’d never 
send her through high school. I tell you 
that. Well, Goodbye. 

(Exit) 

Mother: Goodbye, Miss Baker. 
(Mother heaves a deep sigh as Miss Baker 
goes out.) 

Scene II — Same Room 
Mother mending stockings. 
Louise comes sadly in: Mother, must I 
leave school? 

Mother: Why! Who told you that? 

Louise: Miss Baker did. 


Mother: I don’t know, Louise. Father 
doesn’t want you to leave and go to work 
but I don’t see how he ’s ever going to do it. 

Louise — crying: O, Mother, don’t make 
me leave school! Please, mother! Oh, why 
can’t I go to school! I only wish I had a 
father and mother like other girls have, and 
—the—teacher said—I was — doing 
such — good work too! 

Mother: Louise, please stop crying. | 
will try to put you through. 

Louise: Think what all the other girls 
will say when they hear that I’m going to 
leave! Please, mother, let me stay in school. 


I ll try harder than ever! Please mother, t 


say yes! 

Mother takes out handkerchief: Here, 
Louise, dry your eyes and we ’ll hope for the 
best. 


Louise, midst her tears, then says, snif- 
fing: Mother, something ’s burning! 

Mother jumps up, with handkerchief on 
her head, almost knocking the chair over: 
Good grief! My cake! (runs out). 

Louise starts to do home lessons, when 
suddenly Grace rushes in happily. Louise, 
Louise, where ’s mother? 

Louise, without lifting her head: She's 
in the kitchen. 

Grace rushes out to tell mother. 
Mother comes in with Grace, her face ra- 
diant. 

Mother: Now tell it all over again. I 
can’t believe it. 

Louise suddenly glances up. 


~ 


Grace begins: It’s like this. I’ve been « 


doing such good work that the boss is going 
to give me a higher position and a raise 
with it that will increase it eight dollars 
more. Is n’t that lovely? 

Mother: Oh, Grace, you dear child! See, 
Louise, now maybe you can go to high 
school. 

Louise jumps up and claps her hands: 
Oh goody, goody! Wait until I ask father. 
(Louise runs out and then comes in, and 
hugs Grace, and then plants a kiss on 
mother’s cheek.) 

Louise: He said, “Yes.” 
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Mother’s face beaming into smiles: And 
now let us thank the Lord for what he has 
done for us. 


Curtain closes while their heads are 


bowed 


4. Definite study of the many occupations 
bringing out work actually done. 

5. The following is an outline of a lesson 
on the milliner. 


Tre MILLINER 


I. Different kinds of milliners. 
Large retail millinery store; depart- 
ment store; small exclusive shop; 
home milliner with regular cus- 
tomers. 
II. Work actually done. 
Making hats; trimming; copying; 
designing; selling. (Girl may begin 
as errand or stock girl and work into 
any of the above.) 
Advantages. 
Chance to learn a good trade; light 
work with a great deal of variety; 
chance to develop creative or artis- 
tic ability; opportunity to build up 
a business on limited capital. 
IV. Disadvantages. 
Seasonal work; long hours during 
rush season; hard on eyes if night 
work is required; competition due 
to machine-made hat. 
V. Preparation necessary. 
Ability to sew and embroider; 
knowledge of color and fabrics; 
ability to sell; some business train- 
ing if milliner is to have a shop of 
her own; course in millinery at Prac- 
tical Arts High School or at Girls’ 
Trade School is very desirable. 
. Qualities of character necessary. 
Absolute cleanliness and attractive 
personality; tact and patience; 
honesty and truthfulness; depend- 
ability — never promise a hat unless 
able to keep that promise. 
Wages. 
A good living wage if girl has ability; 
if milliner is in business for herself 
her income depends on size of busi- 
ness and class of customers. 


II. 
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VIII. Is this work worth while? 

A good milliner gives happiness to 
many women — justifiable satisfac- 
tion in looking one’s best. She has a 
chance to help women cultivate 
good taste in their selection of ap- 
propriate styles. Her own social 
standing is excellent. 


6. A few visits to typical stores and offices. 

7. How to discover interest and abilities. 

8. How to be efficient in a chosen occupa- 
tion. 

Without doubt the class in occupations 
has helped the girls in the lower grades to 
consider thoughtfully the workers of our 
country and of our community and, in the 
higher grades, to choose more carefully than 
heretofore the occupation or higher school 
they are planning to enter. 


2. Advice 


A daily office hour is kept and the coun- 
selor is constantly consulted about informa- 
tion regarding positions, courses in school, 
conditions at home, and a great number of 
personal matters on which the girl needs 
advice or assistance. Not all parents can 
understand the problems confronting their 
daughters, and conditions at home are often 
so difficult that a girl is very glad to consult 
a school worker on a variety of questions as 
well as those directly connected with her 
work. One girl who left school two years 
ago because of her mother’s death and is 
now caring for five younger children reports 
regularly for advice about the discipline of 
these younger folks. She says she has no- 
where else to turn for help. 


3. Placement 

As our school is an intermediate school, 
we do not emphasize placement but strive 
in every way to keep the girls in school as 
long as possible. However, a small group of 
employers regularly apply to us for girls 
and we fill positions when we can do so. No 
girl is placed until the employer has been 
visited and his place of business investi- 
gated by the counselor. 


4. Follow-up Work 


A weekly evening office hour (from five 
till eight o’clock) is held, where girls who 
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are now at work, as well as those in school, 
may come to report progress or ask for ad- 
vice. This evening office hour is used by an 
increasingly large number of girls who regu- 
larly report. Fathers and mothers often 
come to seek counsel about higher schools 
or change of work for their children. A 
close touch with homes has been one out- 
standing result of our evening office hour 
which, last year, had an average attendance 
of twenty-two. 

Before any girl is permitted to leave 
school, her father or mother must inter- 
view the counselor and present reasons for 
this action. Often the counselor visits the 
home to obtain this interview and these 
home visits promote closer sympathy and 
understanding between home and school. 

From time to time the counselor visits 
the girls who are employed, talks with both 
employer and girl, obtains a record of the 
girl’s work, and keeps this on file for future 
reference. As a result of keeping in touch 
with our girls in this way, several have been 
encouraged to attend evening school and 
have thus been enabled to continue their 
education. One of our pupils who was urged 
to take a university extension course is now 
doing well and is very happy because she is 
keeping up her study of English Literature. 
This case is interesting because two years 
ago the father insisted upon taking his 
daughter from school as he had a large 
family. The girl was so disappointed that 
a group of Hancock School friends raised a 
fund which enabled her to continue her 
ninth grade, where ambition to study in a 
higher institution was aroused. Of the 65 
girls now in our ninth grade, 45 expect to 
enter a high school in the fall, and 5 are en- 
rolled for the Girls’ Trade School; 15 ex- 
pect to go to work. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN A TRADE 
SCHOOL 


Tuomas D. Ginn 
Vocational Instructor 


The Boston Trade School is a secondary 
school of the trade type. It offers a two-, 
three-, and four-year course in six trades: 
Automechanics, electricity, machine shop, 


printing, sheet metal, and woodworking in- 
cluding finishing. The school day runs 
from 8.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. and is divided into 
eight 50-minute periods. One-half of each 
day is given to shop work, while the other 
half is devoted to work in the classroom, 
drafting room, and science laboratories. 

The work of the Vocational Instructor 
may be described under the following head- 
ings: Personal interviewing, teaching, extra- 
curriculum activities, placement, and fol- 
low-up. 

During the year all students are inter- 
viewed individually. A personal record card 
for each student is made at the first inter- 
view and is added to at each successive 
meeting. When a home visit is made to en- 
list the aid of the parents in keeping the boy 


in school, an entry to this effect is made on | 


the card. The personal visit in the spirit of 
friendliness and coéperation is always ap- 
preciated, and many misunderstandings are 
often smoothed out. In fact all the dealings 
of the Vocational Instructor with the boy 
are recorded on this card. This knowledge, 


together with the boy’s academic rating, | 


gives a fairly good basis for helping the 
young man. Office hours are kept before 
school and at the noon recess in order that 
boys may come on their own time for guid- 
ance. 

The Vocational Instructor meets all the 
first-year students twice a month in class 
groups for the discussion of vocational 
topics. This time is taken in connection 
with the teaching of citizenship. Voca- 


tional guidance bulletin boards are kept in | 


all the home rooms. These silent teachers 
have proven their value and are well worth 
the time spent in arranging them. In the 
fourth-year home room, the bulletin board 
is in charge of a student. 

The fourth-year course in citizenship is 
taught by the Vocational Instructor. Two 
50-minute periods a week are devoted to 
this work. The boys have chosen a class 
secretary, and each boy in turn acts as 
chairman, and recording secretary. The 
boys have complete charge of opening each 
meeting. The students keep a looseleaf 
notebook which contains an outline of the 
course and whatever data is helpful. No 
textbook is used but many reference books 
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Harvard Studies in Education, 5 


The Intelligence of Continuation-School Children 
in Massachusetts 
By DR. L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


Tue establishment of continuation-schools and the development of group intelligence-tests to the 
point where they can be given to relatively large numbers at one time with the assurance of reason- 
ably accurate results, have recently provided new data for a scientific investigation of school-mor- 
tality. Dr. Hopkins, using these two newer methods of approach, questions the validity of the old 
explanation of economic necessity as the main cause of children’s leaving school as soon as they are 
able to do so. His study will attract marked attention not merely because it explores a neglected 
field but because his method of using intelligence-tests is full of suggestion for investigators in other 


tional subjects. 
educational subjec $1.75 a Copy 


7 RANDALL HALL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, cansnince, mass. 


are consulted in the school and public li- 
brary. In coéperation with the English de- 
partment, four lengthy reports are written: 
My Trade, A Biography, a résumé of a 
book pertaining to a trade, and some other 
book approved by the instructor. 

One of the pleasant duties of the Voca- 
tional Instructor is the Secretary-Treasurer- 
ship of the Alumni Association. Two meet- 
ings a year are held in the school building; 
one is usually a dance and the other a din- 
ner meeting with a speaker. These meet- 
ings are mutually helpful as they keep the 
boys in touch with each other and with the 
school. They also enable the Vocational 
Instructor to find out about working con- 
ditions. 

When a boy graduates or must leave 
school, the Vocational Instructor tries to 
place him in his trade where he will pro- 


© gress. The boy is visited on the job and en- 


) couraged to call on the Vocational Instruc- 
| tor at his evening office hour. Educational 
} guidance, as well as vocational guidance, is 
: given in order to help the young man ad- 


for our graduates and the demand exceeds 
= the supply. This, of course, is not true of 


vance. A large number of firms are eager 


all the drop-outs although many do very 
well in industry.* 


! No boy is allowed to leave achool without an in- 
) terview. Lf no progress is made with the boy, the home 
) is visited and the facts explained to the parents. All 
» boys under sixteen must have their parents’ written 
consent to leave school. Visits to homes have returned 
five boys to school this year. 


The follow-up work is a vital part of the 
Vocational Instructor’s work. The State of 
Massachusetts requires that every student 
who has been in a trade school for six 
months or more shall be followed for a 
period of five years. The data is obtained 
in various ways — from blanks filled in and 
mailed, from visits to the boy at work, from 
visits by the boy to the Vocational Instruc- 
tor at the evening office hour, by telephone 
to home or employer, and lastly, from home 
Visits. 

Visits to industries are made to ascertain 
the working conditions, to enlist the in- 
terest of the employer in our graduates, 
and to see the boy on the job. Of the grad- 
uates of this school for the last five years 
75 per cent are in the trade for which they 
trained. This fact alone exemplifies the de- 
finition of vocational guidance — ‘‘to as- 
sist a person to choose, prepare for, enter 
upon, and make progress in an occupation.” 

Appended are the two outlines used at 
the Boston Trade School (boys) in the first- 
and fourth-year classes. 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


CrrizensuiP I. 20-minute period on Tues- 
days. 
1. Organization. Make out card form. 
2. Why I chose the B. T. 8. (Papers pre- 
pared in English class.) 
3. Course of study. 
4. Why we have related work. 
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Why I chose my trade. 

How to prepare for my trade. 
Opportunities in Boston for my trade. 
What an employer expects from his 
employees. 

Written report on above due. Discus- 
cussion. 


. How to keep up in my trade. (Maga- 


zines, visits to industry.) 


. Public Evening Schools in Boston. 
. Private Evening Schools in Boston and 


vicinity. 


. Written paper. 


Characteristics of importance to suc- 
cess 


. Reliability, Initiative (on card). 

. Accuracy, Codperation. 

. Report due. Discussion. 

. Personal Appearance as essential to 


success. 
Cleanliness. 
Neatness. Dress. 


. Manner of standing, walking. 
. Manner of talking. 


Report due. Discussion. 

Suggestions as to way of spending ex- 
tra time. 

Boston Public Library. 


. Museum of Fine Arts. 


Agassiz Museum. Report due... A 

visit to one of the above. 

Saturday P.M. in summer. 

Value of these institutions to me, a 

citizen. 

Value of these irstitutions to me, in my 

trade. 

How to apply for a position by letter. 
Bring letters written in English class. 

How to apply for a position in person. 

Dramatization of preceding lesson. 

How to obtain an employment certifi- 

cate. 

If under 16 years old? (Doctor, Con- 

tinuation School.) 

How to get a birth certificate. 

Boston, elsewhere. 

Keeping in touch with the Vocational 

Instruetor. 


RES 


VocaTionaL Guipance IV 


. Our courses of study. 


The economics of business. 

The organization of business. 
Personal qualities necessary for suc- 
cess. 

Laws relating to labor. 


. Selecting your employer. 


Getting a job. 
Characteristics of a good place. 
Scientific management. 


. Employment management. 

. Wages and different ways of paying. 
. How to avoid unemployment. 
Conditions of work: Hours, wages, 


fatigue, profitsharing, vacations, etc. 


. Possible work in salesmanship for a 


person with mechanical ability. 


. The work of the foreman and super- 


intendent. 


. Securing promotion. 
. Working for others versus establishing 


a business of one’s own manual skil] 
plus business ability. 


. Estimating and contracting. 
. Importance of capital. 

. Credit. 

. Keeping fit physically. 


Safety and occupational hygiene. 


. Trade papers and keeping up-to-date. 


Correspondence courses and evening 
schools. 


. Unionism. 


Radical labor movements. 

Strikes, arbitration, etc. 

Coéperative management: Shop com- 
mittee plans. 


Safety committees, employees’ repre- * 


sentation, etc. 

Relation of recreation to work. 
Thrift and insurance. 

Housing: The question of renting or 
owning. 


. Relation of your work to your family 


life. 

What to do in your vacations: How to 
have a good time. 

Ethics of the occupational world. 
Labor and politics. 


Keeping in touch with the Vocational 


Industry. 


BPE me 
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INTERVIEWING IN THE SCHOOLS 
D. STeere 
Vocational Assistant 


Before the establishment of the De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance in 1915, 
arrangements had already been made in 
certain special secondary schools for the 
counseling and placing of their pupils. 
Thus the Trade School for Girls has several 
vocational assistants who advise, place, 
and follow up the pupils of the school. The 
High School of Practical Arts has an assist- 
ant assigned for this work and in the High 
School of Commerce provision has been 
made for allowing one of its staff to counsel 
and find positions for the graduates. 

The Department of Vocational Guidance 
coéperates with all the other schools in the 
advising and placing of pupils, and also re- 
ceives applicants referred from the above 
schools where there is provision for counsel- 
ing and placement. A member of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Department spends half 
his time at the Trade School for Boys, 
where he conducts classes in Vocational 
Civics, advises and places pupils in suitable 
positions, and follows up all pupils who at- 
tended the school six months or longer for a 
period of five years after they have left 
school, as is required by law. This same 
member also advises and places the pupils 
of the Mechanic Arts High School. Another 
member of the department is assigned to an 
intermediate school for girls where she 
serves full time, teaching classes in occupa- 
tions in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades, counseling, doing a limited amount 
of placement work, and much follow-up 
work. One night each week her office is 
open for consultations with parents and 


) girls who are working. Detailed reports on 
» the work of these counselors are included in 


this number of the magazine. 

The remaining high schools, with gradu- 
ating classes ranging in number up to and 
over 500 pupils, are divided among the 


9a ~ other seven members of the staff of the Vo- 


} cational Guidance Department, men work- 
ing with boys and women with girls. They 
) are responsible for interviewing and coun- 


Dosing the seniors with regard to further 


Teachers Wanted 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES EVERY 
DAY OF THE YEAR 


National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 


Home Orrices rata, Pa. 
BRANCHES 
Prrresurasn, Pa. Maas. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp. AUBURN, Mane 
N. 


No charge to employers. 

No charge to candidates till elected. 

Positions waiting for Harvard men and women. 
Correspondence Confidential. 


education and working careers, as well as 
finding positions for those who wish to 
work after graduating. This is not intended 
to minimize in any way the large amount of 
counseling given by teachers throughout all 
the schools during the entire course. To ad- 
vise pupils is an important part of the 
teacher’s task and no vocational guidance 
system will ever wish to see the teachers 
give less counseling, but will hope to have 
the amount vastly increased. 

An assembly of seniors is held in each 
high school before they are interviewed by 
a member of the Vocational Guidance De- 
partment. The purpose of this assembly is 
to enable the seniors to become acquainted 
with the aims, work, and workers of the 
department. A general talk is given on 
careers after graduation, freely illustrated 
by apt stories of previous graduates. Be- 
fore the individual interviews take place a 
personal record card is made out by each 
senior as a part of his classroom work, 
under the direction of the teacher. 

This procedure saves considerable time 
when the interview occurs, as the counselor 
sees at a glance the vocational preference as 
stated by the pupil and whether or not fur- 
ther education is contemplated. The voca- 
tional preference may change as the inter- 
view progresses, but with the card made out 
in advance it is possible to proceed at once 
to the vital part of the conference without 
seeming to be abrupt. The parents’ occu- 
pations, together with the number of older 
and younger brothers and sisters and the 
occupations of those at work, give some 
clue to the economic status of the family as 
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Boston th 
PERSONAL RECORD. — HIGH SCHOOL | 
ScHoos VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE en 
| High School Class Date of Birth - 

ta 

Last Name First Name Initial Tel. Number Birthplace sic 

cit 
Address Health Record 
in 
de 

Father's Name Mother’s Name Height Weight to 

| en 

Occupation Que Date of Leaving School be 

an 

Diploma Poi 

English __........ German Bookkeeping Drawing Surveying Conduct 
History... Spanish... Comm'l Geography ....... Household Arts ...... Engineering ....... tes 
Economics........ Mathematics ...... Comm’ Law Manual Arts __....... Adv. Lab. P. ing 
Latin Biology Phonography Office Practice  ........ of 
French __........ Physics _........ Typewriting Civil Service Part-time key 

Vocational Preference Further Education D the 

* vie 

EFFICIENCY RECORD 

Reliability Initiative Accuracy | Co-operation Appearance ter 

car 

The reverse side of this card gives the number of brothers and sisters, the experience as ' F po 

to part-time and summer, and the remarks of the interviewer as well as the ‘ to 1 

comments of the teachers, and a space for the I. Q. ose 
whi 

well as its vocational interests. And thisin- the counselor must keep informed of the en- the 
formation is of value in determining the trance requirements and courses of study dat 
practicability of the pupil’s plan, though no of each institution. The library of the de- wh: 
one can gainsay the old adage, “Where partment contains catalogues of over two I 


provided on the card for listing any after- formation is kept up to date and added to 
school or summer work the student may each year. For the student with more am- ; 
have done. bition than resources, ways and means 
‘The purpose of the interview is to dis- must be devised in the form of after-school 
cover in which field of activity the pupil’s and summer work, or a scholarship, so that 
interest lies, how far his high school course he may gain the training he desires. 
has advanced him, and to gain a vision of A general checking up of the high school 
what more he needs to accomplish to reach course as related to the kind of work de- 
his goal. This brings a frank discussion of sired takes place when conferring with the . 
aptitudes and limitations, strong and weak student who plans to work at once. As the | of 


j 

3 

there ’s a will, there ’s a way.”’ Spaceisalso hundred colleges and schools, and this in- . the: 


Zt points in personality, and frequently habits preliminary interview comes a half year or 
“ss of study and health. The fact that Boston so before graduation, there is an oppor- 
- and its vicinity abound in higher institu- tunity to put special emphasis on difficult : 
tions of learning makes advising along the studies and bring up final marks. The ful, 
line of further education more difficult, as many opportunities offered to continue | mea 
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their education in evening courses are dis- 
cussed, with the result that graduates who 
cannot afford to go on to school during the 
day enter classes in evening high schools, 
trade schools, and business schools, or they 
take evening courses at colleges and profes- 
sional institutions giving degrees. To some 
girls, however, it is suggested that they de- 
lay taking evening courses for a year or so 
in order that they may be older before un- 
dertaking another responsibility in addition 
to the day’s work. It has been the experi- 
ence of the department that after a year at 
work the girls are much more sure of which 
branch of office work they wish to follow 
and can therefore choose better the course 
of study they should pursue. After these 
first interviews have been completed, the 
teachers are consulted with regard to rat- 
ings, personality, and special characteristics 
of the students. Weekly office hours are 
kept in the high schools during the rest of 
the school year, when subsequent inter- 
views take place with those requiring fur- 
ther advice. 

After graduation the final marks are en- 
tered on the Personal Record cards. These 
cards form the permanent records of pupils 
in the Vocational Guidance Department 
and are always referred to when they come 
to the department. Accompanying the per- 
sonal record card is a continuation card on 
which is kept a history of the connection of 
the pupil with the department, giving the 
date of each visit and a brief résumé of 
what happened. 

Interviewing pupils in the schools before 
pad graduate has helped in a number of 
cases to clarify and determine their plans 
and provide means for fulfilling these plans. 
A girl interviewed this year has taken the 
college preparatory course through high 
school and maintained a straight “A” grade 
in scholarship. Financial reverses have re- 
cently come to her family so she had given 
up the idea of going to college and planned 
» to go to work after graduation. As a result 


: S of the interview, the Women’s Club in the 


community has become interested and is 
taking steps to provide a scholarship for 


M her. If this plan should prove unsuccess- 


® ful, the department will see that ways and 


4 means are provided to enable her to gain a 


27 


college education. Pupils in previous 
classes with difficult and unusual circum- 
stances at home, but with good school re- 
cords and the wish to continue at college or 
normal schools, have been helped year after 
year by the department to after-school and 
summer jobs, and scholarships. Some of 
these pupils had almost despaired of going 
on to school until ways and means had been 
discussed with them by the vocational 
counselor. They were assured of genuine 
interest in their advancement and knew 
that this would be continued until they had 
completed their training and found work. 
Several of these girls have now graduated 
from college and normal school and are 
teaching. 


PLACEMENT 


MarGaret M. SALLAWAY 
Vocational Assistant 


The Department of Vocational Guidance 
in the Boston Public School system recog- 
nizes that placement is a sub-division of the 
main heading “ Vocational Guidance,” and 
should function as one element only in a 
well-ordered program. In consideration of 
the great mass of case detail which must be 
recorded and kept up-to-date, and of the 
necessity of obtaining first-hand knowledge 
of the worker and the work, placement 
is an effort-consuming and time-absorbing 
division of the department's work. Insepa- 
arably connected with placement is the dis- 
pensing of occupational information and 
advice which, with the obtaining of actual 
jobs and following up with supervisory in- 
tent, forms the day’s work of a vocational 
counselor at the central office. 

The department has in its files 23,580 
cases running over a period of 12 years. Of 
this number 12,263 are active and 11,317 
closed cases. The registration was started 
in 1912 in 5 Boston schools under the Bos- 
ton Placement Bureau. In 1923 we regis- 
tered 2731 boys and girls not previously 
known to the department. A study of 
statistics, based upon figures relating to 
recent graduates of 10 high schools, shows 
that from six to nine months after leaving 
school 57.8 per cent of the boys and girls 
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were working or wanting work. Of these, 
51.9 per cent sought the aid of the depart- 
ment in finding employment, and it was 
able to place 47.3 per cent of those who ap- 
plied. Hence the machinery of placement 
is heavy and intricate. 

The central placement office is located on 
the ground floor of the School Committee 
Administration Building, and is easily ac- 
cessible to and from business centres. Vo- 
cational Instructors (men) and Vocational 
Assistants (women) devote the morning to 
interviews with applicants for work, whose 
Registration Cards, containing personal in- 
formation, school record, vocational in- 
terest, and history of experience, are kept 
on file. 

The staff aims to make the personal con- 
tact one of friendly encouragement and ac- 
tual assistance to boys and girls, and finds 
it a splendid opportunity to create a sym- 
pathetic understanding with the regis- 
trants. The confidence which can be gained 
enables one often to speak tactfully, yet 
freely, upon subjects which even a teacher 
or an employer hesitates to mention, as 
personal appearance, cleanliness, appro- 
priate dress, business conduct, and correct 
speech. 

The department gives no regular intelli- 
gence, trade, or attainment tests, although 
one member of the staff, formerly a teacher 
of commercial subjects, can easily clear up 
any doubt about an applicant’s speed or ac- 
curacy in dictation or copy work. The se- 
lection of a candidate for a position is deter- 
mined by his vocational interest or prefer- 
ence, school record, personality, health, 
residence, our knowledge of his previous 
experience, the report of former employers, 
and in many cases economic necessity. 

- As a rule not more than one person at a 
time is referred to an employer from the 
bureau. If several are to be sent, this fact 
is always made known to each applicant. 
Each vocational instructor and vocational 
assistant keeps a Darty Orrice Recorp of 
contacts with young people, employers, and 
others. The person making a placement 
records all details on a Continuation Card 
filed with the 320 eard and duplicated by 
the clerk on the Work Record Card, which 
affords place for additional follow-up infor- 


mation. Thus each firm has a separate | 


work record, listing names of employees 
registered or placed through the Vocational 
Guidance Department. Placement results 
are checked up by telephone if possible be- 


fore the end of the day. In the case of an } 


application from an unknown or doubtful 
firm, a visit is made before placement, and 
a form filled in and filed for confidential 
information. 


After a few weeks we endeavor to visit 


each new placement, and find this espe- 


cially helpful to the younger workers and | 


those on their first job, as well as much ap- 
preciated by their employers. These visits 
are made not only in the spirit of investiga- 
tion, but also with the intention of construc- 
tive supervision of the employment of the 
boys and girls whom we place. It enlarges 
our own knowledge of business processes 
and demands, and gives an opportunity to 
note the type of worker employed and the 
training required. It has given the mem- 
bers of the staff a working knowledge of the 
occupational world of which their regis- 
trants already are or aim to be a part, as 
well as the opportunity to observe at first 
hand the good or poor results of our educa- 
tional system. Adjustment made as an out- 
come of this knowledge, together with a 
careful study of the individual, is the meas- 
ure of success of vocational guidance as ap- 
plied to placement. 

The everyday problems of placement 
work are as many and varied as there are 
individual applications from employer and 
employee. The girl who says that she is 
“sure” of her stenography, although she 
has neither reviewed her principles nor had 
any practice in dictation or transposition 
since she returned her textbooks in school 
over a year ago, must be shown that in 
spite of her insistence she is overestimating 
herself, and cannot go out with the school 
department’s recommendation as an ex- 
perienced stenographer. The opposite type, 
who sees only her weaknesses and inability 
and who must be given courage and con- 
fidence, is not so frequent a visitor. The 
unprepossessing, the disorderly, the indif- 
ferent, those who are looking for advance- 
ment before getting a place on a payroll, the 
one with a chip on her shoulder, the over- 
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OCCUPATIONS Gowin and Wheatley 
Revised by JOHN M. BREWER, Harvard University 


List Price, $1.48 


“This book covers the vocational field more completely and defi- 
nitely than has hitherto been done. The vocational information is 
distinctly more valuable because more specific; and the vague, moral- 
istic generalities sometimes known to such literature have been re- 
placed by factual information. The exercises and problems should be 


Boston 


Chicago London 


distinctly stimulating to classroom discussion.” 
Albert Beecher Crawford, Yale University 


Ginn and Company 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


New York 


dressed, the careless in English speech, are 
Has familiar to counselors as to teachers. 
hare girls need the best that vocational 
guidance can give. 
We must face also the difficulty of finding 
) the right work, and suggesting the improve- 
ment method for the boy or girl who stut- 
} ters; or obtain the interest of an employer, 
Sand prepare the way for the application of 
the ambitious girl who has survived the 
; deadly infantile paralysis epidemic of a few 
years ago, has struggled to obtain a high 
Wschool diploma, and comes to us for the re- 
@ward of bravely surmounting her physical 
Mhandicaps. No day passes without the na- 
stural pleasure resulting from satisfactory 


placement. To have obtained an opening as 


meuperintendent’s clerk in a leading hospital 
wor Eleanor M., an excellent stenographer 
mwhose life-long desire had been for nursing 


but who could not qualify on account of the 


@Pee requirement and strict physical exam- 
nation, brought a perfect end to a day. 
_A follow-up industrial visit to Gene- 
myieve L. also resulted in a happy frame of 
Muind for the vocational assistant. Gene- 


vieve’s home environment had been one of 
unhappiness and discord, and her high 
school record was most discouraging and 
unsatisfactory both from disciplinary and 
scholastic viewpoints. After leaving school 
in the third year, she had worked for two 
years as errand girl in a millinery business, 
and one year as a theatre cashier. Though 
unhappy and discontented, she developed 
into a fine-looking, energetic, willing, cap- 
able young woman. The bureau was able to 
satisfy her craving for retail selling by plac- 
ing her temporarily with a small jewelry 
firm. After two weeks she was taken on as 
a permanent worker and spoken of highly 
by the store manager. Genevieve’s smiles 
in recounting the thrills of selling, her love 
of her work, and the increase in her sales 
and commissions, made those interested in 
her experience a feeling nothing short of tri- 
umph. She had found herself and was no 
longer the square peg in the round hole. 
Placement is a problem, therefore, com- 
plicated by the triangular process it entails: 
the matching up of the demands of the em- 
ployer, the qualifications of the applicant, 
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and the agency of the public schools. It de- 
mands from its nature (1) time to explore 
the possibilities of the occupational world, 
and the immediate demands of the com- 
munity; (2) effort to secure and hold the 
confidence of its registrants; (3) clerical 
routine to preserve mechanical details and 
records. Nevertheless, placement has its 
compensations; not intangible and of the 
future, like those of other phases of voca- 
tional guidance, but actual, tangible, and of 
the present. 


FOLLOW-UP WORK 


Mercepes E. O’Brien 
Vocational Assistant 


The aim of the follow-up work of the de- 
— is five-fold: 

. To round out the work of educational 
guidance and placement. 

2. To provide direct outside contacts be- 
tween young people who have gradu- 
ated or withdrawn from the public 
school system and the department. 

3. To equip members of the staff with 
first-hand knowledge of the oppor- 
tunities various firms offer for experi- 
ence, salary advance, responsibility, 
executive work; and so provide a 
sound basis for further placement and 
adjustment. 

4. To receive from registrants and em- 
ployers constructive criticisms which 
will help the department to increase its 
scope and be of greater service. 

5. To assemble from all fields such sug- 
gestions and advice as may aid the city 
schools better to prepare their students 
to meet the ever-changing demands of 
community business. 

The follow-up work done by the depart- 
ment at first glance seems to resolve itself 
into two widely divergent types — em- 
ployment and individual—carried on 
simultaneously. Closer analysis and a de- 
finition of terms will show that this dif- 
ference is more apparent than real, that it 
is not so much a variation in aims as a ques- 
tion of emphasis, now placed on one, now on 
another, of two relations, employment and 
individual, which every registrant holds. 


Employment follow-up is the term ap- 


plied to visits made to places of work, visits i 


which focus attention upon the worker's 
relation to the world of work. Every busi- 
ness, or industry, no matter how simple or 
crude its organization, gives the effect of | 
permanence and stability, of being some- 
thing outside and bigger than the men who 
built it or those others that carry it on. j 
This feeling expresses itself in employment 
follow-up by conscious comparison, the 
worker tried out against industry, his abili- 
ties discovered, his opportunities estimated 
in the light of its demands, and his reac- 
tions. 

Individual follow-up, on the contrary, 
strives to create an intimate personal rela- 
tion between the members of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Department and its regis- 
trants. The strength of its hold depends, of 
course, upon that foundation for mutual 
understanding which was laid during inter- 
views, conferences, and contacts in the 
schools. Once established it carries over 
from school to life, and provides the begin- 
ner with one point of stability in that period 
of stress when the system of his univers, 
overturns and he is transformed from being 
the center about which curricula and edv- 
cational activities revolve to a minor satel- 
lite, wandering rather aimlessly on the outer 
fringes of employment. This kind of fol- 
low-up work concerns itself chiefly with the 
attempts of each individual to obtain his 
vocational preferences, the educational 
helps he needs to further them, and, 
through knowledge of his capabilities and 
opportunities, roughly gauges his actual 
achievement. 

Either type of follow-up work, taken by 
itself, tends to place a false emphasis on 
values. Employment follow-up over-esti- 
mates the importance of the worker’s rela- 
tion to the commercial machine. Individ- 
ual follow-up, through the personal appeal 
which is its essence, loses sense of propor 
tion. The object of its interest, isolated, 
close at hand, lacks the correction given by 
proper perspective. The follow-up work ci 
the department is therefore two-fold, tha' 
one part may be a check upon the other 
It is a balance; its two phases are weight: 
which keep it in perfect poise. 
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™ ap- An employment follow-up visit comes 
, Visits about as the direct result of placement or 
orker’s as a condition to good educational guid- 
y busi- : ance. Other papers have discussed in detail 
aple or the sequence of placement and follow-up, 
fect of F and have shown how the industrial visit is 
some- used as a check upon successful placement. 
on who But the well-made follow-up visit should do 
it on, } § more. Made primarily to the employer, it 
yyment ought to afford him a chance to become bet- 
n, the ter acquainted with the functions of the de- 
s abili- partment. Many of the new employers who 
imated are added to the application lists come 
Ss reac- through publicity given by such organiza- 
tions as the Chamber of Commerce and 
ntrary, | ) local boards of trade, through recommenda- 
al rela- tions of other employers, or else through 
Voca- one of their own staff who at some time may 
8 regis- have been a registrant of the bureau. Not 
nds, of infrequently a call is made for a stenogra- 
mutual | pher or a bookkeeper . . . “like the one 
z inter- you placed with ... Company in my 
in the building.” 
2s over. | Such calls are sent in to the department 
. begin- as they would be to a commercial agency. 
,period § It is only when the follow-up visit is made 
nivers | that the employer begins to understand 
n being that the fundamental difference between 
id edu- the Department of Vocational Guidance 
r satel- and a mercantile agency is not so much a 
e outer matter of fees, as of attitudes and methods. 
of fol- Effort to select a right candidate; ability 
vith the to justify the choice from records covering 
ain his scholastic attainment, personality, and veri- 
ational fied experience; responsibility for fair 
1, and, treatment of employer and employed — 
ies and these three are cardinal points of depart- 
actual Ment procedure. 

Nevertheless, the success of the first 
ken by placement with any firm, let the person be 
asis on e8elected as carefully as possible, is more a 
rer-esti- matter of chance than that of any later one, 
r’s rela- for the effect of follow-up is cumulative. 
‘ndivid- The first visit gives a preliminary survey of 
appeal the organization and apparent prospects. 
propor "But the intangible things which make each 
solated, @§j@pplication a problem peculiarly different, 
iven by geonditions which predetermine success or 
work of ailure, all these have to be learned through 
id, that “jeontinued contacts. Employment visits, 
> other “purposely repeated, the experiences of the 
weight! “persons placed and persons placing, correct 


br verify impressions and go toward making 
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Everyone Interested in Teaching 
or in Educational Progress gen- 
erally should read 


Education 
Moves Ahead 


Eugene Randulph Smith 


Headmaster, Beaver Country Day School, 
Brookline, Mass. 


President, Progressive Education Association 


INTRODUCTION 
by 


Charles W. 


President Emeritus, Harvard University 


SURVEY of modern tenden- 

cies in education, and a con- 
crete discussion of progressive 
methods. An experienced educa- 
tor shows how the increasing 
pressure of modern life affects the 
child, and enlarges the function 
and responsibility of the school. 
An interesting presentation of in- 
novations in instruction as of- 
fered in the modern school. 


Illustrated. Price $2.00 


“Public school teachers ought to have this 
book. It will strengthen and encourage their 
efforts to keep alive their desire to make the 
best of their handicapped situation.” —Angelo 
Patri. 

“Much shrewd observation on modern 
tendencies in our schools.” — Heywood Broun. 

“It is a study in progressive education and 
is recognized as an important contribution 
to social literature in the United States.” — 
The New York World. 

“No parent or teacher should leave it un- 
read.”"— Dr. Richard Gummere, Headmaster 
of the William Penn Charter School, in the 
Philadelphia North American. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 


8 Ar.incton Street, Boston 


by 
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up a body of working knowledge which will 
simplify placement procedure with a par- 
ticular firm. When, therefore, a call comes 
in for a bookkeeper for this firm, time 
and effort is saved because members of the 
staff know that only a billing clerk is de- 
sired, that all progress follows the rule of 
seniority, that salary increases are based on 
a definite schedule, and that a girl overflow- 
ing with initiative is made to keep the lock- 
step of her less gifted fellow workers. 

As successful placement depends upon 
other things than the applicant’s skill to do 
the work, so promotion and progress are 
often conditioned by ability to foresee and 
prepare for future opportunities. Employ- 
ment visits acquaint members of the staff 
with these possibilities. Discussion of them 
with managers and executives reveal their 
nature and scope, the qualifications and 
training considered necessary. Equipped 
with this information, it is possible to show 
young workers who are so far down the 
scale that their horizon is limited to a round 
of petty details, what wider responsibilities 
lie ahead of them when they have fitted 
themselves to meet such demands. 

This raises the question, “How often 
should employment visits be repeated?” 
Certainly not so often that the office man- 
ager aches to give the same reply an old 
time employer made to the query, “How 
can the schools be of service to you?” He 
wrote, “By staying away and giving me a 
chance to run my business for one week, 
uninterrupted.” The policy of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Department has been to 
repeat visits frequently enough to estab- 
lish that basis of codperation and under- 
standing which is necessary to placement. 
Once this is accomplished, and the coun- 
selor knows what type of registrant will fit 
into a particular organization, friendly con- 
tact is maintained by means of telephone 
check-up, and, most successfully of all, 
through the satisfactory and efficient work 
of the persons placed. The routine ad- 
hered to usually is similar to this: A visit 
immediately following placement, and a 
repetition of it one or more times during the 
next few months. If, at the end of that 
time, the worker has slipped into her groove 
and the employer appears satisfied with her 


progress, another call is not made for six 
months or more. The final visit occurs to- 
ward the end of the second year. Just be- 
fore the card of the registrant is withdrawn 
from the active files, a card of inquiry is 
sent. 

The foundation for effective individua] 
follow-up is laid in the high school; the 
work is begun immediately upon gradua- 
tion to continue for, approximately, five 
years. The follow-up of the current class — 
that is, of the graduates of the previous 
June and the undergraduate drop-outs of 
the year — is by far the most sweeping and 
complete. Every student must be offered 
an opportunity, individual enough to be 
taken in the light of an invitation, to avail 
himself of department facilities for place- 
ment and educational guidance. Not that 
all students have to be sought. During the 
early weeks of the long vacation they come 
flooding into the office looking for work. 
The first individual contacts must be made, 
however, with those students whose prob- 
lems are not those of employment, but of 
education, who need both information and 
advice. These are registrants who have 
failed to pass college entrance examina- 
tions and are debating whether to take fur- 
ther training or to give up a college career; 
those excluded from particular schools by 
late application; those who want college 
work but have had commercial training; 
those prepared for college who want an im- 
mediate business opening. 

This group is the by-product of the edu- 
cational system. From their point of view 
their high school course has been a mistake 
and a failure. Their classmates have gone 
out into fields of wider activity; they have 
reached a blank wall marked “‘No Thor- 
oughfare.” The Department of Vocational 
Guidance, through its follow-up, must 


reach them in the stress of this defeat, / 
steady them, and restrain them from deci- | 


sion until they are able to emerge from bit- 
terness and confusion of mind and face the 
future squarely. To be valuable such assist- 
ance must be timely. The most sympathet- 
tic aid is unavailing if it comes a day too 
late. The staff worker, responsible for her 


particular school, learns where and when to _ 


stand by with help and encouragement. 
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cation, and government. 


well as to the interested laymen. 


THE JOURNAL OF PERSONNEL RESEARCH 


Official Publication of the Personnel Research Federation 
W. V. Bingham, Ph.D., Editor-in-chief 


This journal is devoted to the scientific study of personnel, and its aim is to 
correlate research activities pertaining to personnel in industry, commerce, edu- 


The character and reputation of the Personnel Research Federation assures 
for the journal a high standard of authoritative articles. 

The style of presentation is as simple and the language as free from tech- 
nical terminology as is consistent with scientific accuracy. This is important 
since the journal must interpret different groups of scientists to one another as 


Everyone interested in personnel work will find that this journal fills a need 
that no other journal in this field quite supplies. 


Published Monthly 
Current Volume, III, 35.00 net postpaid. Back volumes are available 


WILLIAMS AND WILKINS COMPANY 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Journals 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, U.S.A. 


ORDER FROM THE PUBLISHER 
| 


Placement affords another means to 


) make a first contact for individual follow- 
| up. During the vacation period a heavy de- 


mand for temporary workers makes it 


© possible to offer at least once, to the larger 
| proportion of registrants, employment of 


some kind. Since the bulk of this work is 
done over the telephone, the vocational 
assistant, from the very beginning, estab- 
lishes with the home a friendly relation 
based on a common interest in the young 
beginner. This telephone call is usually 
more enlightening to the parent than to the 
registrant, since it makes him realize that 
no longer need graduation terminate the 
student’s connection with every depart- 
ment of the public schools. 

Two formal steps are taken to make cer- 
tain that no individual is neglected or over- 
looked. One is the method of the evening 
hour, explained in detail in another paper 
of this series; the second, a circular letter, 
at once a reminder and an invitation. 


3 With this letter is sent a questionnaire, 
§ simple, but sufficiently detailed to obtain 


an account of the registrant’s working ex- 


perience. Originally the purpose of this 
questionnaire was to secure that material 
required for an annual report to head mas- 
ters of high schools, a report designed to 
show what had become of the graduates of 
the past year. From this unpretentious be- 
ginning it has developed into a vital and 
vivid commentary on the efficiency of the 
city schools. The educational and employ- 
ment history of the class is as accurate and 
complete as it is humanly possible to make 
i. Information is acquired through home 
and employment visits, through correspond- 
ence, through office and telephone calls. 
The mass of material thus collected is 
analyzed to show the number of students 
continuing their education in higher in- 
stitutions of learning, both day and evening, 
the schools selected, the type of courses 
chosen, the number that are at work, the 
positions held, the salaries, the service the 
department has been in placing, the record 
of its unsuccessful attempts, the reasons 
given for rejection of candidates and for 
failures upon a particular job. 

A copy of the individual record sheets 
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and a detailed analysis of the activities of 
the class are sent to both the head master 
and the vocational counselor of each high 
school. Original records and analyses be- 
come a part of the statistics of the depart- 
ment to furnish authentic sources for stu- 
dies of various kinds. This series of data, 
increasing in completeness with each suc- 
ceeding year, is available for all classes 
from 1917 on. 


Out of the individual follow-up there has 
been evolved another field of special study 
and investigation, that of the college fol- 
low-up. This was started, primarily, to se- 
cure accurate information about college en- 
trants, but through the codperation of 
these institutions, it has so developed that it 
has become a clearing house for data about 
Boston students in colleges. From time to 
time studies are made of the schools se- 
lected, the colleges chosen, the degrees 
sought, the numbers that complete train- 
ing, those that dropped out, and as far as 
possible the reasons for failure. 


The follow-up of the four later years 
varies from that of the first in completeness 
only. The methods of evening hour, tele- 
phone call, employment and office visits, 
are continued, but the increasing number of 
registrants and the scarcity of staff workers 
make the number of contacts fewer than 
they should be. - 

Five years after graduation the period of 
individual follow-up closes. During the in- 
terval which has elapsed between the first 
contact and the last, a period which may be 
taken to include all degrees of business de- 
velopment, from the exploratory and ex- 
perimental stage to maturity, many changes 
have taken place. The two most outstand- 
ing are, first, the wide divergence which has 
come between the group of boys and that of 
girls, who started five years before evenly 
matched in educational training and ex- 
perience; second, the differences between 
the character of the first follow-up contacts 
and the last. The greater proportion of 
early interviews centered about placement, 
or questions arising from it; the later ones 
are almost wholly concerned with educa- 
tional guidance. To the former the regis- 
trant brought a problem for solution; to the 
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latter a decision to be tested out against a 
known standard. 

The divergence between the two groups 
is conditioned by a consciousness of the dif- 
ference in the span of their working life, a 
difference which causes every boy to be re- 
garded as a potential executive, and every 
girl as a unit of commercial mechanism, 
valuable in direct proportion to her effi- 
ciency. Business looks upon the training 
of a boy as an investment to which both 
should be contributors, but it expects a girl 
to be a skilled worker, paid accordingly. 
The result of this is that while the expe- 
rience of boys ranges everywhere over the 
great occupational groups, that of the gir! is 
static; while the evening courses taken by 
the former cover a range as wide as the 
highly specialized fields open to them, those 
taken by the girls are narrowly vocational. 
From the first follow-up report it is possible 
to predict the group in which the average 
girl will be found five years later. On the 
contrary, few boys find their life work early 
in their employment careers, either be- 
cause they prefer to explore many lines be- 
fore deciding upon one, or else their chosen 
vocation demands a training experience, 
and maturity which they must first ac- 
quire. Progress and salary advances for 
them are not rapid; their feet are upon the 
lowest rung of the ladder when the girls 
who were their classmates are looking for- 
ward to the time when they will withdraw 
from the business world. 

To be highly effective all follow-up work 
should be continuous, to be inclusive it 
must have some of the automatic precision 
of a machine, and yet to be successful it 
must have nothing of the machine evident 
about it. The ideal of the Department of 
Vocational Guidance is to keep it before all 
else intimate, personal, and individual. 
The system has been evolved slowly as ex- 
perience has shown need. It is not perfect; 
there is nothing to guarantee that its pres- 
ent form is permanent; but however it may 
be changed, nothing can change the prin- 
ciple upon which it is built — that follow- 
up is that function of vocational guidance 
which correlates all phases of educational 
activity on the one hand, with all phases o/ 
employment activity on the other. 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Irvine O. Scorr 
Vocational Instructor 


There are two questions which are con- 
stantly recurring in our work. One is, 
“What vocation am I best suited for?”’ the 
other, “What and how much training do I 
need?” The first can hardly come without 
ia consideration of the second. 

The first question has been answered in 
hree different ways. One group of stu- 
dents says, “I think that this is my life 
work and therefore I will go to this school 
or my industrial, commercial, or profes- 
sional training.” Another group decides, 
‘T am not sure what my life work is, but I 
will go to a liberal arts college and during 


Mhat time I ought to be able to come to a 
Miccision.” The third group says, “I do not 

fish to attempt a professional course 
Gwithout being more certain what I can do 


best. Neither can I afford time nor money 


io go to college. I will go into the occupa- 


Wrst two present the easiest problems be- 
WBause they are fewer and their decisions re- 
WMuire comparatively little adjustment. The 


ird group is the problem for the central 


fice —a problem because, first, it con- 
Mains by far the largest number; and sec- 
ond, they are away from educational in- 
MBuences and require constant follow-up. 


might be well to mention a fourth group, 
iscussed in another article, and count in 


What group the large number who, leaving 


hool sometime after their 14th birthday, 
ish to say “Goodbye”’ to it forever. 
| We must recognize that it is a function of 


@ducational guidance to supply information 


out extension training courses to this 
ge group who either cannot take further 


May school training or do not wish to do it. 
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Occupational Informa- 


tion in the Elementary 
School 


By THOMAS COOKE McCRACKEN 
anD HELEN ETTA LAMB 


This text is an important contribu- 
tion to the concrete materials needed 
for shaping and directing the educa- 
tion of children in our public schools. 
It shows what teachers in the lower 
grades can do in guiding the life in- 
terests of children. 


Riverside Textbooks in Education 


$1.90 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


These help to answer the question, ‘‘ Where 
can I get further training?” 

“How much training do I need?” is a 
harder question to answer, for there are 
many who feel there are short cuts to 
knowledge. “Can’t I get all the training I 
need in this trade in some school in a year? 
Which would be better, a special course in 
salesmanship or one leading to a degree in 
business administration? Shall it be draft- 
ing or engineering? Is it worth while to 
take a day graduate course in law when I 
can get an equivalent course in the even- 
ing?”’ Another question that is continually 
recurring is, “‘Why take school training in 
this line when I can get the same thing on 
the job?” These questions must be con- 
sidered on their individual merits, but in 
the main we try to inspire a desire for a 
broad educational training. 

There are three distinct places where we 
have opportunity for educational guidance: 
First, at the school before leaving or gradu- 
ating; second, at the Central Office when 
calling for work or advice; third, on the 
job. 


35 
jonal world and try myself out in the work 
» @or which I feel best adapted. Later on I 
all take the special training I require in 
ay or evening schools.” 

@ Of the three groups, the students of the 

I 

d 

al 
mc have gathered together catalogues of all 
, w@vening schools in and about Boston, list- 
mg the courses upon charts. From these a 
Wudent can find out easily where he may 
@tain what further training he desires. 
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The opportunity for educational guid- 
ance comes during the personal interviews 
in the high schools. Each interview cen- 
ters about the question of life work and the 
need for vocational training. At this stage 
of the interview with many, we feel our- 
selves somewhat nonplussed when we are 
asked, ‘‘ Which would be better, day school, 
or work and evening school?”’ The solution 
of this problem depends upon two factors: 
First, the type of individual; and second, 
the quality of experience which he can ob- 
tain at work while he is taking his evening 
school training. A young man recently in- 
terviewed, who is graduating from one of 
the high schools this year, was in this di- 
lemma. He is older than the average high 
school graduate and appears to be 25. His 
eldest brother is one of the chief executives 
of a large organization of chain grocery 
stores. Because of his after-school and sum- 
mer experience for the last four years he 
can qualify at once for a position in this 
organization, a position unusual for a 
young man of his years and educational 
equipment. He has decided to accept the 
position and continue his education in the 
evening division of a college of business ad- 
ministration, with a degree as his goal. 
Mentally and financially he is able to take 
a full day college course. 

After these interviews in the senior year 
at high school, each individual’s preference 
is listed as to vocation, day school, or even- 
ing school plans. In August and September 
of the same year a special “further-school- 
training drive” is launched. As far as pos- 
sible we come into touch with those who are 
lukewarm on this question, and bring it to 
them again as we did at the first interview, 
thus reémphasizing the need and value of 
further training. 

Many of these graduates have positions 
awaiting them, but those who are not so 
fortunate have a big hunt on. Then again 
comes the opportunity of talking with them 
when they apply to the Central Office for a 
position. The psychological moment comes 
when a young man, after a period of anx- 
iety from lack of success in obtaining work, 
finds through your help just the type of em- 
ployment desired. You are now more of a 
friend than ever. His distracted state of 


mind is quieted. If he would not listen be- 
fore, he will now. a0 
Each year we plan to see personally th 
every individual who is not taking further to 
day school training. When we see him at | 7 fre 
his work the question of further training sh 
comes up again. If he is going to some even- at 
ing school, we ask what course he is taking | | 
and how it fits into his plan of life. If he js br 
not at evening school, we talk over that dit 
training which would be most worth while ing 
tohim. One young man, placed by usin the | 
engineering department of a large insur- ae 
ance company, wondered what evening to 


school course would be most valuable in the 
long run. A conference with his employer § ° 
disclosed the fact that he was considering | 2°! 
the young man as a good prospect for the 
department in which he was first put to 9 
work. The employer will look more fa- J ob 
vorably on the young man while he is 
continuing his education in an evening 
engineering school. After a few years of 
working life, many realize their lack of 
training and see how impossible it is with- 
out it to satisfy fully some indefinable feel- 
ing, call it ambition if you will. I have in 
mind a young man, recently a graduate of a 
technical high school, who after working in 
a drafting room for a couple of years ex- R 
pressed a feeling that he had met an insu- UPS 
mountable barrier. Last year he took aone- 2 t 
year day preparatory course, and this year! @ estal 
has started on a four-year engineering col. the 
lege course. Voce 
It is generally agreed that many high gy spon 


school graduates who plan to work a year ( @gP™s 
or two before entering college never enter.) 
It is our duty when such graduates are of | WpSult | 
the type that can profit by further day Wj lo 
school training to try to keep alive the @gpmere 
spark of ambition. Five years ago thee @ a hy 


was graduated from one of the city higi 
schools a young man fifteen years old wh y 
ranked in the upper seventh of his clas 
Lack of funds prevented him from imme 
diate college entrance. We found him : 
position in one of the department stores 
A number of interviews showed him that 
we were interested in seeing him work t! 
further his college career. In September « # 
last year he came into the office with a look 
on his face that showed me that he ha‘ 
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ten be. something unusual to tell. And he knew 
sonally that I rejoiced with him when he was able 
further to enter college after a five-year absence 
ies at from school. He has applied for a scholar- 
raining } ship and will receive it if the basis of award 
e even- is need and worthiness. 
taking | Illustration after illustration might be 
If he is brought up, each with its peculiar and in- 
© that | dividual problem. Throughout their work- 
‘ ait ing experience many need educational guid- 
| sin the | @ ance and come to us for help. A larger 
waaay number need inspiration and we endeavor 
wanins to be of assistance. 
‘fos the At this point, may I suggest the tenets of 
aployer our faith: First, a definite purpose in a 
dering | definite field of work; and second, a con- 
for the tinued growth toward a greater job. We 
put to recognize that experience acquired on the 
eh, } job is a large factor in the growth of the in- 
* is ' dividual; but for a greater growth toward 
menies a greater job, there must be continued edu- 
nore of cation. 
r 
READJUSTMENT 
Eveanor J. O’Brren 
ate of a Vocational Assistant 
og Readjustment depends upon the follow- 
insur UP System for its success. An effort is made 
‘a one in the first year after leaving school to 
is vear | establish cordial personal relations between 
ng col jthe young people and the members of the 
Vocational Guidance Department. Re- 
y high sponse to letters or telephone messages 
a veat 2m >tings about the first visit, and the young 
enter. | People are encouraged to continue to con- 
‘are of Sult the Vocational Assistant or Instructor 
er day mS long as need of help is felt. Within com- 
ve the mercial and industrial fields readjustment 
: there m2 the first year is usually a matter of try- 
y high |qgpout experiences. After several years the 
id who Ma problems become more involved. 
5 cles Even after one year of experience many 
imme | gg) Ung people learn that the vocational pref- 
him  getence expressed while still a student was 
stores upon insufficient information. Fre- 
= tel quently the first position is accepted be- 
ak & ause it is the only one offered, and the 
aber oi worker finds that her interests lie in 
‘a look age different line, that she has not been thor- 
1c had’ g@eughly trained, or that she has been di- 


erted to a side track so far as growth is 
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SARGENT’S HANDBOOKS 
American Private Schools 


9th Edition, 960 pages ; round corners, 
crimson silk cloth, gold stamped.— $6.00 


A Guide Book for Parents. 

A Compendium for Educators. 

Annual Review of Educational Events. 

A Discriminating Review of the Private 
Schools as they are today. 


Summer Camps 


First Edition, 1924. 576 pages, 10 maps and more than 
150 illustrations. — $8.00 


An Annual! Survey of the Summer Camps and 
all matters pertaining thereto. 

A Discriminating Review of the Summer 
Camp Movement, its origin, development, 
present status, and practices. 

Educational Service Bureau advises parents in the 

selection of Camps and Schools 


CONSULTATION ON APPOINTMENT 


PORTER SARGENT 


14 Beacon StrrREEtT Boston, Mass. 


concerned. Or it may happen that the stu- 
dent in college or technical school is unable 
to continue courses because of financial 
difficulties, and finds herself face to face 
with the problem of earning a living in the 
occupation at hand rather than in the ideal 
one of choice which would require years of 
preparation. 

A large part of the counsel leading to re- 
adjustment is given during the luncheon 
period or in the evening hours held reg- 
ularly for that purpose. The evening hours 
are held on the first Friday evenings of 
each month from five to eight o’clock for 
the convenience of boys and girls who are 
working and who would otherwise be un- 
able to consult members of the department. 
In conferences at these times the assistant 
searches out valid reasons for changes and 
discourages unreasonable demands. 

One year of experience shows other re- 
sults than restlessness or desire for change 
on the part of the young people. A first 
placement is made by the Vocational Guid- 
ance Department as carefully as possible 


: 


i 
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from the scholarship and efficiency rating of 
the school. A large number of the high 
school graduates are placed by their friends 
or families without regard to rating, but 
solely by favor. This brings about a great 
deal of discouragement and discontent 
among the students of high rank who see 
their classmates of inferior rank apparently 
well placed and successful. Also, quite as- 
tonishing evidence is brought out of the 
possibilities of personality and character to 
secure opportunities. The personal quali- 
ties of courtesy, promptness, responsibility, 
or cheerfulness, even without much tech- 
nical skill, often win the trial position with 
opportunity to develop skill by practice. 

The vocational assistant acts as counselor 
to young people whose standards of values 
are changing, who for a time see conditions 
out of perspective. Never at any time dur- 
ing the long period of education is there 
greater need of the stabilizing counsel of ex- 
perience; never is the young man or woman 
so willing to receive helping words of advice. 
The confidence of the young graduates is 
shaken temporarily, perhaps a little of the 
precious idealism of youth lost. It is part of 
the work of readjustment to help the young 
people regain that confidence and idealistic 
viewpoint, with surer foundations upon 
which to base judgments. 

An attempt is made to show that all the 
possibilities for growth should be exhausted 
or that special further preparation in eve- 
ning classes is necessary before asking for 
replacement. Sometimes the reasons for 
asking for a change are due to tempera- 
mental flurries, to petty jealousies or mis- 
understandings, or unjustified longing for 
more money. In such cases the assistant or 
instructor has to keep calm and judicial, 


-and is often able to straighten out matters 


by friendly counsel, appeal to fair play, or a 
reminder of market conditions. 

During the years 1918 and 1919 the ab- 
normal demand for young women in busi- 
ness enticed many girls who had taken 
normal or college courses in high school into 
clerical occupations. The next two or three 
years revealed a great shortage of teachers 
and largely increased salary offerings, with 
the result that many young girls who had 
not become happily adjusted to commercial 


life consulted the Vocational 
Department in regard to plans for entering} 
normal school or college. During the same 
period many young men changed their vo. 


cational interests from commercial to 
fessional occupations. tea 

Some young women who were unable to} 2 
carry out plans for further education stil]| 9} © 
felt the need of readjustment. For example, | fac 
a young girl who had taken a position in,| § &" 
bank in 1919 operated an adding machine} § 
and counted money all day long. She * 


called to consult the vocational assistan; 
and begged for help in getting into some| §5?P® 
employment where she could meet people. | 
Fortunately, the Christmas season was ap-| 
proaching and the girl was placed selling 
toys in a department store. After six happy 
weeks, a permanent position was found fo 
her in a physician’s office where she has 
been an invaluable assistant. In this cas 
salary was the least consideration, but in 
the end the young girl lost nothing even 
from that point of view. 

Another young girl who had worked as 
an assistant bookkeeper for three year 
never gave up the hope of becoming a nurs.) 7" 
She was encouraged by the vocational 
assistant and finally gave up business and) 
entered a nurses’ training school. 

A high school graduate who had been an 
excellent pupil in the college course was 
suddenly left absolutely without funds for’ 
college expenses. She could not endure the 
thought of a clerical position and had n 
idea what other openings were available} 
for a person without commercial education 
In school her interest in chemistry, physics 
and biology had been unusual, and the 
possibility of becoming a laboratory assist: 
ant was proposed. She became very much 
interested and a position was found in on 
of the private hospitals of the city. From, 
being almost despondent she became ver) 
happy, and is succeeding admirably in he 
work. 

In response to the annual follow-up let 
ter a young graduate from a high schoo 
commercial course, who had had a record « 
“excellent ” in every subject for four years, 
replied that she was doing as well as coul’ 
be expected in a stenographic position, bu' 
that she had never become reconciled to the 
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loss of a college education. Her high school 
record was so exceptional that it was possi- 
ble to secure a scholarship privately which 
enabled her to go to college. She won her 
degree and was immediately appointed 
teacher of commercial subjects. Her busi- 
ness experience makes her a valuable 
teacher, and it was a great source of satis- 
faction to the members of the Vocational 
Guidance Department to find that her ma- 
turity, judgment, and character made her a 
leader in her college class. 

Modern business is so organized that job 
specialization is carried to a high degree, 
and while it is undoubtedly true that many 
employees find contentment in routine 
work, it is also true that many others be- 
come discouraged unless some outlet is 
found for responsibility, original work, or 
Jeadership. A girl of exceptional ability was 
placed several years ago in her first position 


Sas junior stenographer in a large organi- 


ation. Her work was largely typewriting at 
first, but she advanced rapidly through 


Hevery grade to the point where she became 


stenographer to the head of her depart- 
ment. She became restless because of the 


yolume of purely routine work, and con- 


lted the vocational assistant who had 


placed her in her first position. With the 


tire consent and approbation of the head 
f the department, who confessed himself 
nable to secure further advancement in 
pork or salary for her, the young girl was 
ansferred to another organization where 
feater technical skill was required, and 
phere she is still developing as executive 


@cretary, with responsibility and adequate 


ompense. 


» By far the most important readjustment 


the lives of the young women of the pub- 
schools is marriage, and while there is 
pry little consultation of vocational assist- 
hts in this matter, except for information 
bout courses in cooking, it is an important 
hase of life for the school authorities to 
insider. Possibly short courses in domestic 
ence are enough to meet the need of girls 
supplementing home training. Study of 

p records of the Vocational Guidance De- 
ment show that after five years a large 
entage of the girls are married or plan- 
Mg to be married. We are constantly 
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Children Astray 


BY 
Saul Druckvr and M. B. Hexter 


Case studies of juvenile delinquents which 
present a valuable exposition of the inter- 
relation of psychology and social causes 
and effects. “‘ The authors furnish a nar- 
rative marked by a fullness of detail, a 
command of personal incidents, and a de- 
gree of literary skill which cannot be too 
highly commended.” — Boston Transcript. 
“An enlightening book.” — Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin. 


Price $3.50 a Copy 


Harvard University Press 
7 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


trying to discover how well commercial 
education is functioning, but we have only 
negative information as to the success of 
education as a whole. 

At this point the difference between the 
objectives of the boys and girls is apparent. 
The number of girls who work after mar- 
riage is negligible, but the young man who 
has not found his true vocational interest 
within five years of leaving school is un- 
fortunate, to say the least, and he is en- 
titled to all the help that experienced coun- 
selors can give. The variety of problems 
brought to the Vocational Guidance De- 
partment is almost as wide as the number 
of applicants seeking guidance: The young 
man with a physical handicap of fallen 
arches who must change from mechanical 
work to something within his physical 
powers; the girl who must take care of her 
home but who could work half days for her 
happiness as well as for her financial advan- 
tage; the girls who work in the suburbs who 
want to work in the city; others who work 
in the city who ought to work near sub- 
urban homes in order to help with the 


| 
| 
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housework; the girls who find themselves in 
environments which offer serious hazards 
to health or morals; the girl who works in a 
large standardized office who would be 
happier in a small office with sole responsi- 
bility; the girls who are admirably fitted for 
meeting people, who day after day face a 
wall, a desk, or a typewriter; the young man 
who has studied advertising and is no 
longer contented in a clerical position; the 
girl who wishes to get into a law office to 
supplement evening law school courses; the 
girl of foreign birth who has worked hard to 
overcome the handicap of living and work- 
ing among people who speak a foreign lan- 
guage who is anxious to work where Eng- 
lish is spoken; and many others impossible 
to classify. The counselors who would 
serve such applicants must keep in touch 
with all the opportunities of the community 
in order to give accurate information and 


advice. They must accept the responsibility . 


of a public school system which started the 
young people on their vocational paths, all 
the way through placement, follow-up, and 
readjustment, for the welfare of the indi- 
vidual, which ultimately means the good of 
the community as a whole. 


STATISTICAL MATERIAL COMPILED 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


BertTHa SHEPARD 
Vocational Assistant 


The Vocational Guidance Department is 
constantly accumulating data, which to be 
of value must be put in usable form. To 
this end summaries are prepared and dis- 
tributed to headmasters and vocational 
counselors in the high schools where the 
senior classes are registered. These sum- 
maries make it possible for each school to 
know, not only for its graduates, but for 
those of other schools, the number pursuing 
further studies, the kind of educational in- 
stitution attended, and the number em- 
ployed. 

From the records kept on the No. 320 
card and its accompanying continuation 
card, studies are made and charts prepared 


to show the courses pursued in high school 
the vocational preferences expressed by the 
students when interviewed by the vocg. 
tional instructor or assistant, and the oe. 
cupation engaged in for the longest period 
between graduation in June and the follow. 
up report made between January and May 
of the following year. The figures an/ 
charts reproduced here are based on the 
records of the graduates of 1922, as the! 
figures are not yet complete for 1923. 

It is interesting to observe that nearly} 
50% of the boys enroll in the college andy 
technical preparatory courses and that al. 
most 30 % of the boys enter college the yea 
following graduation. Over 11% more an 
found to be attending the day division 


business, trade, and private schools, an( 

taking postgraduate courses in public hig! 

schools. Over 75 % of the girls take the com 

mercial course in high school. Of this nun? 
ber 71 % wish to be stenographers. 

Records are kept of the applications fron 
employers and from these many facts an 
gathered. For instance, in 1923, only 32.2 
of the applications were for boys, while x 
1916 63.2% of the applications were fr 
boys. This is an indication that employer! 
learned during the war years that girls cx 
perform satisfactorily many processes form 
erly assigned to boys, and that they a 
still continuing to employ girls. Dur 
1923, only 16.5% of the applications froz 
employers were for boys and 7 % for gir 
under sixteen years of age, which tends \ 
show that employers prefer the older works 
ers. 

The table given at the bottom of pag 
42 shows that the department was able ' 
fill 54.7% of employers’ applications { 
boys and 73.6 % of those for girls, in 192 

There is a steady increase in the numle 
of boys and girls who seek the assistance 
the Vocational Guidance Department. 
1923, almost 13,500 contacts were maé 
about 86% of which represent perso 
visits to the central office. 

At various periods during the year, * 
lected to be indicative of the busy and du 
seasons, records are kept of the number 
different boys and girls who apply to & 
central office. The per cent has been fou 
to be fairly uniform and represents appr 
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Courses PursvED purRING Four Years By Boys aNp Giris GRADUATING FROM 
Ten Boston Hien June, 1922 


32.5 
COLLEGE 
TECHNICAL 12. 
NORMAL 8.6 
GENERAL 

2. 
COMMERCIAL 

78. _J 
INDUSTRIAL AND SHOP | 15. 

MISCELLANEOUS C_] 


VocaTIONAL PREFERENCES EXPRESSED BY 1916 Boys AND Gir.s, In Ten Boston 
Hic ScHooLs, WHEN INTERVIEWED PREVIOUS TO GRADUATION, IN JUNE 1922, By 
THE STAFF OF THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT 


(Classified according to the 14th U. S. Census, 1920) 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS 


ADDITIONAL SCHOOLING 


MISCELLANEOUS 


| 
MANUFACTURING AND [10.6% 
MECHANICAL INDUS. 
TRADE 17.7% 
1.24! 
19.7%, 
|? 
3.04|_| 
17.6% GIRLS 
4.0%) _| 
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Occupations ENGAGED IN By GRADUATES OF TEN Boston HicH ScHOOLS, FOR THE 
LoNnGEST PERIOD, BETWEEN GRADUATION IN JUNE 1922, AND THE FOLLOW-UP 
Report ASSEMBLED FROM JANUARY TO May, 1923 


(Classified according to the 14th U. S. Census, 1920) 


MANUPACTURING AND |11.3% gh 
MECHANICAL INDUS. 5% Ww 
Ww 
TRANSPORTATION 2.3% 
3.3% re: 
1 
11.2% 
2.3% 


MISCELLANEOUS 


imately 73% of the total number of con- chusetts, such as leather, cotton, and wo 
tacts. and pamphlets giving worth-while inform 

In addition to the interpretation of fig- tion in regard to industrial conditions. k @ Ty 
ures the vocational assistant assigned to securing such material the department lu i 
research and statistical work keeps up-io- been assisted by the codperation of bank 
date the file of school and college cata- chambers of commerce, and large manuf: 
logues and collects material for distribution turing concerns. From State departments 
to the school counselors. has obtained for distribution many valua! 

The material distributed to school coun- bulletins on laws relating to the employ 
selors includes illustrated material on im- ment of children and to health coni 
portant industries of Boston and Massa- _ tions. 


SraTISTICS OF PLACEMENTS BY THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT IN 1923 


Number (oe from Number of Placements by th 
t 
Classié of Applicati Per cent yers Departmen 
Total | Boys | Girls | Total | Boys | Gi(mmoet 
eetin 
67.8 | 2606 840 | 1766 | 1768 460 | 138 
III. Manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries . .. . . 48.8 338 178 165 219 121 rf 
IV. Transportation ........ 85.0 7 7 6 6 
ey eer 60.0 617 $51 266 868 185 18 
VII. Professional service ....| 68.0 63 44 19 43 27 If 
VIII. Domestic and personal 
i 55.0 110 $1 79 60 15 4 


| 
ENROLLED IN DAY 39.4% 
SCHOOLS 
2. 
CLERICAL 32.06 
= adin 
IX. Clerical occupations . .. | 73.0 1471 234 1237 1072 | 106 | i Sty. | 
— e fy 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
Relation to other Organizations 


The Department of Vocational Guidance 
has recognized the need of close codperation 


_ ¥with all other agencies interested in child 


welfare work, believing it necessary for a 
proper understanding of the child and his 
relation to the community: 
1. Contact with agencies such as, 

(a) Relief — public and private, 

(b) Health — hospital, etc., 

(c) Social Service —settlement houses, 

etc., 


(d) Civie and Industrial. 


and wo 
e inform 
itions. 
tment hi 
. of bank 
> manuls 
artments 
yy valual 
re emple) 
th cont 


2. Service on Speakers’ Bureaus of organi- 
zations, 
(a) Parent-Teachers, 
(b) Church, 
(c) Civie, 
(d) Social Service. 


3. Service on Committees, 


(a) Educational, 
(b) Social Service, 
(c) Industrial. 


Advisory Committee 
The department has an Advisory Com- 
hittee of seven members made up as fol- 
bws: Two women who were formerly mem- 
rs of the board of directors of the Boston 
lacement Bureau and were representatives 
the two organizations interested in the 
tablishment of the bureau; the Director 
the Harvard Bureau of Vocational Guid- 
ce; and four members who command 
ading positions in the industrial develop- 
bent of our city. The Director of this de- 
artment acts as secretary and submits a 
port with recommendations for discus- 
n. The Superintendent and Assistant 
perintendent in charge are invited to the 
eetings which occur not over three times 


Budget 

In 1919, in accordance with an act of the 
assachusetts Legislature, the Depart- 
ent of Vocational Guidance in the city of 
bston was allowed two cents on each one 
usand dollars of the valuation of the 
my. For the year 1922-23 the sum avail- 
e for this department amounted to 


m year. 


The Law as a 
Vocation 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
NEW EDITION 


INTRODUCTION 
By Chief Justice William Howard Taft 


“Tt is an admirable book in every 
way, simply and clearly written.” 
— Boston Transcript. 

“Answers all a young man’s ques- 
tions concerning the scope and 
future of the law as a profession.” 
— The Independent. 

“Sane and interesting.” — Springfield 
Republican. 

“ Deserving of a place in the vocation- 
al section of all high school libra- 
ries.” — Industrial-Arts Magazine. 

“A clear, accurate, and impartial 
study.” — Political Science Quar- 


terly. 
$1.00 a copy 


Harvard University Press 
Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


$31,147.77. The Director of the depart- 
ment, with the above limitation in mind, 
submitted a budget to the Board of Appor- 
tionment appointed by the School Com- 
mittee. The amount actually spent by the 
department for the year 1922-23 was 
$26,026.91. 
Scholarships 


It has been the aim of the Department of 
Vocational Guidance to obtain or to assist 
in obtaining scholarships for young people 
who would profit by further education and 
who could not get it by other means, such 
as afternoon and Saturday and summer 
work. These young people are of two 
groups: 

I. Those wishing to complete their 
secondary school education. 
Those desiring to go to higher insti- 
tutions, colleges, normal schools, 
etc. 


II. 
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The department makes a careful study of 
each individual child from the following 
points of view: 


1. Health, 

2. Scholastic Record, 
3. Efficiency, 

4. Family Attitude. 


Then the individual or organization most 
likely to be interested in the case is appealed 
to and given the story of the child, with 
usually satisfactory results. For instance, 
there are certain individuals, and business 
and charitable organizations, to whom ap- 
peal may be made when there is a worthy 
case to send to either of the trade schools. 
Again there are others to whom appeal 
could be made to assist the right type of 
boy or girl to complete high school. 

For group II there are still other agencies 
likely to be interested. In some instances 
the colleges and normal schools themselves 
have codperated to the extent of accepting 
our recommendations as a basis for consid- 
ering the candidates for freshman scholar- 
ships. 

Examples: A boy, the son of a cabinet 
maker, was assisted through a four-year 
course in our trade school by a young med- 
ical student who had large means and a 
deep interest in young men who were 
struggling to get a trade training. This boy 
later evinced a desire to go to college, was 
partially aided in his college preparatory 
course and later college training by this 
same person, the boy aiding himself in sum- 
mer vacations by plying his trade. This 
boy will receive his degree from Dartmouth 
College this June. 

A girl, the eldest daughter of a mechanic 
-whose wife had died and left him with four 
children, had a longing for a college educa- 
tion. The father did not believe in the 
higher education of girls and was not even 
willing to permit her to graduate from high 
school unless she met her expenses outside 
of food and shelter. He wished her to re- 
main at home as housekeeper. Her excel- 
lent school record attracted the attention of 
her teachers, who found afternoon and 
Saturday work for her and recommended 
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her for the scholarship that the local ele. 
mentary school was offering that year. She 
won it. The Department of Vocational 
Guidance was asked to aid further, with the 
result that the girl entered college, obtained 
a small scholarship there, won her father 
over to the extent that he is helping , 
little, and the girl is graduating from Bostop 
University College of Liberal Arts this 
coming June. Another girl whom we ep. 
couraged and aided by afternoon, Saturday, 
and summer work during her high school, 


normal school, and college careers, and by 


scholarships to meet the difference, js 
graduating from Boston University Schoo! 
of Education this June and hopes to be g 
teacher of French. 


An exceedingly clever girl, who was ree. 
ommended to the department for scholar. 
ship aid, was advised to work as a stenog- j 
rapher for a year or two as a means of say- 
ing money and testing her desire for college | 
work. She did this, coming to the office 
after two years keener than ever for further | 
training, although she had an admirable | 
position paying twenty-five dollars a week. 
She asked for a two-year course at the then 
new School of Secretarial Science opened by 


Boston University. Her excellent grade of : 


work and her leadership attracted the fac- 
ulty, who urged her to work for a degree. 
The department arranged the details and 1 
year ago this young woman was graduated 
with honors and immediately engaged as 
teacher of clerical subjects at a salary 
$1800 a year. 

Two other girls were encouraged to go to } 
the Normal School, where they graduated 
in the first ten of a class of 200 and were im- 
mediately absorbed in the Boston schoo 
system. Several boys are now in the proces 
of being aided by a well-known busines 
men’s organization. 

As already indicated, the department ? 
has no fund of its own, neither does it 
recommend a municipal one, but prefers t0 
take each individual case as presented and 
obtain the aid from the most advisable 
source. The cases are not too numerous 8 
yet. The high schools themselves in maj 
cases, through their alumni and memorid 


scholarships, care for many worthy cases. , 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Vocational Guidance as a separate de- 
partment of the Boston Public Schools has 
been established since 1915. Through the 
Counselors it has so permeated the whole 
educational program that the number of 
children retained in school above the legal 
working age places Boston very near the 
head if not at the head of the list of cities 
having high percentages of pupils in Inter- 
mediate and Secondary Schools. 

The work of the Central Department has 
been developed along three lines: 


1. Co-ordination, 

(a) Between Intermediate and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

(b) Between Secondary Schools and 
the next step to further education or 
work. 

2. Co-operation with community agencies 
centering about child activities. 


A Guide to the Study 


of Occupations 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN, of the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance in 
Harvard University $2.50 


“Teachers of vocations and vocational 
counselors should certainly have access 
to the volume.” — Elementary School 
Journal. fundamental nature 
of the material should make this guide 
of great value to all interested in voca- 
tional guidance.” — School Review. 
“Altogether a most useful book.” — 
Journal of Education (London). “Mr. 
Allen’s book is a good contribution to 
the working equipment of a vocational 
counselor. The material is excellently 
arranged for reference.’”” — The Sur- 
vey. The volume was included by the 
New York State Library in its selected 
list of “‘ Best Books of 1921 for a small 
public library.” 


Harvard University Press 


Randall Hall - - - Cambridge, Mass. 
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3. Information, 
(a) Occupational to the schools. 
(6) Educational to industry. 
(c) Research material to administra- 
tive departments. 


Planning for the future, the Depart- 
ment needs: 

1. An increased budget to permit exten- 
sive and intensive developments, the 
most important of which will be the 
closer relations with the schools made 
possible by the employment of full- 
time counselors. 

2. An increase of administrative author- 
ity to enroll all intermediate and sec- 
ondary school drop-outs. 

3. A complete centralization of place- 
ment. 

4. Advisory relations with Curriculum 
committees. 


5. Advisory relations with School Coun- 
cils. 


STUDIES OF 
OCCUPATIONS 


In Agriculture, Forestry, 
and Animal Industry 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University 


40 cents per copy, $4.20 per dozen, 
$30 per hundred, carriage prepaid 


A bulletin containing brief but comprehensive 
studies of each of the important occupations in 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry. 
This work was undertaken as a sequel to “A 
Guide to the Study of Occupations.” The 
study of each calling is based upon the following 
outline: Importance, work done, advantages, 
disadvantages, preparation, other requirements, 
income, and effect upon the worker, with a 
brief bibliography upon the occupation. 

“I acknowledge with thanks receipt of your 
valuable ‘ Studies of Occupations.’ They are 
excellent patterns for the kind of occupational 
analysis which I hope will come into vogue.” — 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Psychology, 
Indiana University. 


Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
Harvard University 
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Largest Teacher Placement Work in the U. S. 
Under One Management — Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Fisk Teachers Agency, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
National Teachers Agency, Southern Building, Washington; Security Building, Evanston, Ill. Several affiliate 


offices. General teacher placement work. 


American College Bureau, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. Exclusively for college: | 


(including teachers college) and university work. 


Education Service, 12564 Amsterdam Avenue, New York; 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. Several affiliated offices, 
Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative work; and such positions as business 
managers and purchasing agents for schools, registrars, secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors, and trained 
nurses; also, positions for college graduates outside of the teaching field. Offers various forms of service tp 


schools and teachers. Operates on a cost basis. 


North Eastern Ohio Vocational Guidance 
Association 

We are glad to welcome to our ranks a 
new branch association, the North Eastern 
Ohio Vocational Guidance Association. It 
begins its work with a good membership 
and an encouraging outlook for large local 
usefulness. Its president is Miss Czarina 
J. Giddings, the efficient Supervisor of Vo- 
cational Guidance of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Cleveland, Ohio, and its secretary 
is Mr. E. V. Rasmussen, Executive Secre- 
tary of the East Cleveland Y. M.C. A. The 
names of these two persons have long been 
familiar to workers in vocational guidance, 
and the leadership and zeal with which they 
and their associates carry on the work of 
this, the youngest of our fourteen branch 
associations, will doubtless be an inspiration 
to all who are interested in the continually 
enlarging service of vocational guidance. 

What community will be the next to or- 
ganize and bring scattered efforts and un- 
directed interests into the common bond of 

a local association? 


Persona Opinion Recorps AND RaTING 


Scares. Henry C. Link. Industrial 
Management, New York, February, 
1924. 


Dr. Link of the United States Rubber Co. 
has here repeated to employers what he has 
so often pointed out in his book, ‘Employ- 
ment Psychology,” the inherent weak- 
nesses in personal opinions when used in 
rating individuals as to their personal 


traits. As rating scales are so frequently | 
used by employment managers, and as in » 
many cases they have been so greatly de 
veloped and elaborated, he wishes to have § 
the managers realize that they may kk 
“‘putting up an elaborate twenty-five story | 
structure on a foundation intended to carry 
only a bungalow or perhaps a three story 
loft.” Dr. Link realizes the value to an or- 
ganization cf rating scales based upon per-| 
sonal opinions, but he feels that the elabo-| 
rateness of many schemes that have been fl 
adopted, together with the inordinate 
amount of clerical work involved, have not 
added to their effectiveness and made 
them “‘scales.”” Even though scales be r- 
duced to graphic form, or depend upc 
items in job specifications rather than upo 
personal traits, the weaknesses in personal 
opinions are not overcome. Dr. Link x 
cordingly makes the following suggestions 
for using rating scales: 1. Let items to lk 
rated call for facts and objective measur 
ments. 2. When abstract qualities mus 
be rated, let the number be restricted to tea 
or less. 3. The qualities chosen should not 
be rated in more than four or five degrees 
4. Weighting qualities in respect to the r 
quirements of the job is a refinement whic 
the weaknesses of a scale minimize 0 
value. One wishes that Dr. Link had cited 
data to support the details of his sugge 
tions. He does not indicate to what extea! 
personal opinions are fallible, nor does b* 
cite how attempts have been made by at? 
thors of rating scales to overcome such di 
ficulties. — Ruth S. Clark. 
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thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced, and defined in 


Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


The “ Supreme Authority.” Get the Best! 


ia 
| New Words! New Words! 


HERE ARE A FEW SAMPLES: 


agrimotor soviet abreaction 
hot pursuit cyper rotogravure 
Air Council —_askari capital ship 
mud gun sippio mystery ship 
Ruthene sterol irredenta 
paravane shoneen Flag Day 
megabar Red Star Esthonia 


S. P. boat overhead Blue Cross 
aerial cascade 
camp-fire girl 


IS THIS 
STOREHOUSE OF 
INFORMATION 
SERVING YOU? 


2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 407,000 Words and Phrases 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 


WRITE for a sample page of the New Words, 
specimen of Regular and India Papers, FREE 


6G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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